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An Essay on the OR1GIN f Coats f ARMs, 


A™s our rude anceftors, when 
military prowefs was the only 
virtue in eftimation, becaufe war was 
the great bufinefs of fociety, gentle- 
men were principally diftinguifhed by 
bravery and conduct in the field. 
The bravery, indeed, of fuch an age, 
was little better than brutality ; and 
the perfection of military conduct was 
nothing more than the artificial ftra- 
tagem of crafty barbarians {It is 
probable, therefore, that many fa- 
milies have been ennobled by ex- 
ploits, which would fearcely, in this 
age, do honour to the meaneft of 
mankind. Yet fuch exploits being 
then thought worthy of general ap- 
plaufe, formed the principal founda- 
tion of the diitinion of ranks, from 
which afterward iprung the important 
prerogatives of nobility. But, in 
an improved, commercial country, 
many new iources are opened to the 
attive ambition of man. The pro- 
grefs of learning and arts, of laws 
and government, open an extenfive 
field of emulation, Pre-eminence 
may be attained by the elegant arts 
Num. 583. Vou. 84. 


of converfation and literature ; a 
it is expected, that a gentleman 
fhould be diitinguifhed from a pea- 
fant, not merely by his fuperior cou- 
rage and more delicate fenfe of ho- 
nour, but by the juftnefs and extent 
of his ideas, and the propriety of his 
expreffion. 

The opinion maintained by fome 
writers of the high antiquity of armq- 
rial bearings has been fufficiently ex- 
pleded. The fymbolical devices made 
ufe of by the Egyptians, Affyrians, 
and Greeks, as public and national 
ftandards, were intended to diftin- 
guifh communities only, and not, as 
our coats of armour, families and in~ 
dividuals. The variety of figures 
tco, reprefented by their principal 
leaders on their fhields and armour, 
were not hereditary and permanent 
marks of gentility, but merely per- 
fonal and cafual ornaments, which 
were affumed, or laid afide, accord- 
ing to the fancy or caprice of the 
wearer. Nor can we refort to the 
jus imaginum of the Romans, the 
right of having the ftatues of their an- 
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ceftors, from which fprung their divi- 
fion into nobiles and ignobiles. ‘There 
js an eflential difference between the 
jus imeginum and the armories of later 
times. ‘The former was eftablithed 
in favour of thofe families, whofe 
anceftors had executed fome impor- 
tant office in the ftate, and was there- 


fore a civil honcur: the latter was, 


eftablifhed in fayour of thofe only, 
who had diltinguifhed themfelves in 
battle, or who held fome command 
in the army. 

It is to the feudal fyftem that we 
muit trace the origin of armorial 
bearings. —The Romans were the firft 
people who thought of diftributing the 
conquered lands among the foldiery, 
to hold by military fervice ; that is, 
on condition of their fighting for, 
and defending them, whenever at- 
tacked bythe enemy. ‘The northern 
nations, on their irruption into the 
Roman empire, from the great op- 
polition which they every where met 
with on the frontiers, faw the evident 
advantage which accrued, from the 
W@ads being thus granted out in pro- 
perty to thofe, whofe intereft it was, 
and who had in themfelves power, to 
defend them. As foon, therefore, 
as they had driven out the Romans, 
they adopted the fame plan ; and the 
conquering general allotted his new 
acquifitions to the fuperior officers 
under his command, who fubdivided 
them among their inferiors, to hold 
likewiie by military fervice. Thefe 
military benefices, or, as fir Henry 
Spelman very juftly ityles them, 
predia miktaria, military manors, were 
afterward called feuda or feuds, and 
evideatly became the bafis of the 
feudal fyttem. 

At firit, the allotments, or mili- 
tary benefices, were perfonal, and 
granted during the lifetime only of 
the poffeffor, after whofe death they 
reverted to the prince or original 
grantor. But the feudal fyftem be- 
ing enlarged and improved, thefe 
feuds occafionally, and by degrees, 
becaine hereditary. 

The obligations which each prin- 


cipal feudatory was under, of affemb- 
ling and keeping together his quota 
of {oldiers in time of fervice, and the 
neceflity there was, that the prince, 
or principal commander, fhould be 
fatisfied that his army was joined by 
all the chief military tenants, with 
their feveral powers, according to the 
obligations of their refpective tenures, 
pointed out the utility of each leader’s 
carrying with him fome mark or to- 
ken, by which not only he himfelf 
might be knowa to his followers, but 
his ftation in the army might likewife 
be diftinguifhed by thofe, whofe duty 
it was to note down his attendance, 
to mufter the whole body, to regulate 
its line of march, and to mark out 
the encampment. In the preceding 
times, each leader had been habituated 
to charge his fhield, and other pieces 
of armour, either with the reprefenta- 
tion of fome animal, a part of fome 
military weapon or engine, or with 
fome fymbolical device. This in- 
duced the great landed barons, and 
others who brought any confiderable 
number of fighting men into the 
field, to fufpend on the top of a lance. 
or pike, fo elevated as to be vifible 
at a diftance, fome enfign, piece of 
filk, or other ftuff, on which was re- 
prefented a figure fimilar to that 
which he himfelf bore either on his 
fhield or on his helmet : and thofe 
enfigns, or military figures, being 
known to their refpective followers, 
were reforted to by them on every 
emergency. A continuance, there- 
fore, by each chief, of the ufe of the 
fame military figure which he had been 
accuftomed to carry, grew in a manner 
requilite ; left by any alteration, or 
the total change of it, his vaffals, te- 
nants, and others, whofe duty it was 
to adhere thereto, might, eipecially 
in time of action, be deceived, thrown 
into diforder, or drawn into danger. 
For the like reafon, the fons retained 
the fame military enfigns which their 
fathers had affumed. ‘Their poiterity” 
followed the example ; and at length, 
thofe enfigns being, by geueral con- 
fent, coniidered as appertinent folely 
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to the particular family-of him who 
had originally ufed them, they be- 
came hereditary armories of {uch fa- 
mily, and were efteemed as the cer- 
tain and approved tefere, or badges, 
of anceftorial honour and diftinétion. 
The reputation thus ftamped on armo- 
rial bearings introduced fuch a regard 
for their prefervation, and fo great 
an ardour for their refinement and 
improvement, that many princes, and 
particularly the emperor Charie- 
magne, applied themielves with affi- 
duity to the regulation of the ufe and 
blazon of armories, which were then 
confeffedly known to be, not only the 
honourable teftimonies of landed pro- 
perty and dignity, but the acknow- 
ledged badges and memorials of per- 
fonal valour and extraordinary fer- 
vices performed in the wars. 

With refpeé& to the time when he- 
reditary family arms were firft ufed 
in England, there has been a greater 
diverfity of opinions than with regard 
to the origin of the inftitution itfelf. 
The Danes, the Saxons, and even 
the ancient Britons, have refpedtively 
been honoured with the reputation of 
having firft taught our anceftors the 
ufe of family arms. But there ap- 
pears to be as little reafon for fearch- 
ing for the introduCtion of Heraldry 
in thofe remote periods of our hiftory, 
as for tracing the high antiquity of 
this fcience to the ftill more diftant 
ages of the Egyptians, the Affyrians, 
and the Greeks. It is the opinion of 
the great Camden, that ¢ fhortly after 
the Conqueft, the eftimation of arms 
began in the expeditions to the Holy 
Land, and afterward by little and 
little became hereditary, when it was 
accounted an efpecial honour to pof- 
terity to retain thofe arms which had 
been difplayed in the Holy Land, in 
that holy fervice againft the profeffed 
enemies of Chriftianity ; and that we 
received at that time the hereditary 
ufe of arms ; but that the fame was 
not fully eftablifhed till the reign of 
king Henry IIT, for that, in the in- 
ftances of the laft earls of Chefter, the 
two Quincies earls of Winchefter, 
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and-the two Lucies earls of Lincoln, 
the arms of the father itill varied from 
thofe of the fon.’—And fir Henry 
Speiman is of opinion, that they are 
of ftill more modern growth in this 
kingdom. 

But, at whatever period the anti- 
quary may. conjecture the ufe of here- 
ditary arms to have become generally 
prevalent in England, it appears ma- 
nifeft, that armorial bearings, toge- 
ther with the feudal fyftem from which 
they originated, were firft introduced 
into this kingdom by the Normans at 
the Conqueft ; and that duke William 
having foon after beftowed on his 
followers thofe lands and honours, of 
which he had violently diffeifed the 
natives, to hold of him by military 
or knight’s fervice ; thofe few of the 
Britifh nobility and Saxon line, who 
had been fortunate enough to avoid 
the frowns of the Conqueror, and to 
keep their honours, fortunes, and 
eftates, affumed to themfelves and 
families certain tokens of diftinétion, 
fimilar to thofe then ufed by the new 
intruders, &:Thefe Britifh, Saxon, 
and new Norman lords, from whom 
moft of our now ancient gentry are 
defcended, being, by the tenure of 
their lands, obliged, in their perfons, 
and with their dependants, tenants, 
and fervants, to attend their fovereign 
in his wars, in compliance with the 
feudal cuftom, granted out parts of 
their refpective tenures to perfons wha 
were allied to them by marriage or 
affeGtion, upon fuch terms as either 
they themfelves held them of the firft 
grantor, or on fuch other conditions 
as they thought moft expedient for 
their own private emolument ; at the 
fame time afligning to fome of them 
certain coats of armour, which they 
ufually compofed =e of their own 
arms, with fuch differences and ad- 
ditions as they thought proper. Others 
of thefe principal tenants to whom 
arms had not then been granted, and 
who, from the nature of their tenures, 


. 


were bound not only to give perfonal _ 


attendance on their lord in times of 
war, but to fupply him with a cer- 
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tain number of men completely arm- 
ed, toward making up the whole 
complement of foldiers, which he was 
obliged to bring with him into the 
field, aflumed to themfelves arms, in 
great meafure refembling thofe borne 
by their chief, bat yet in fome re- 
fpeéts varied from them, either in the 
difference of the charges, or the di- 
- verfification of the tinctures. The 
continuance of this practice greatly 
tucreafed the number of armories, 
which, as before obferved, received 
a confiderable augmentation from the 
folitting and ae of landed 
perty, and were ftill further mul- 
tiplied by thofe ufed in tiits and 
tournaments, but efpecially by the 
various arms ufed by that amazing 
crowd of adventurers who engaged in 
the Croifades, and, until thofe times, 
had never prefumed to difference 
themfelves by any peculiar badges of 
diftinction. After the return of Rich- 
ard the firft from Paleftine, he thewed 
a particular fondnefs for difplaying, 
on every occafion, thofe armorial en- 
figns under which he had gained fo 
much glory in thofe expeditions againft 
the Saracens: thofe who had ferved 
under him likewife prided themfeives 


in bearing fuch diftinguifhing devices 
as they had ufed on that occafion : 
their iffue adopted the idea; and 
holding it a great honour to retain 
thofe badges which their fathers had , 
worn in the Holy War, not only bore 
them during their lives, but tranf- 
mitted them to pofterity as perma- 
nent marks of family diftinétion. In 
confequence of this, the great lords 
and principal gentry did not only 
continue thofe badges on their fhields, 
but, in order to be better known, 
had them depicted on the tunics and 
furcoats which they wore over their 
arms. From this cuftom, ftill pre- 
ferved by the heralds, on all public 
occafions, thefe armories have received 
their more common appellation of 
coats of arms. 

Arms having thus increafed and 
become hereditary, acquired foon 
fuch an acceffion of eftimation, that 
they were fometimes transferred as 
te{timonies of favour, from the legal 
pofieflor to fome other perfon ; and 
being no longer aflumable at pleafure 
by any man whatfoever, they came 
to be confidered as proper remunera- 
tions of valour, merit, and eminent 
fervices. 


The Equirasre Commutation: A Judicial Anecdote. 


EDRO If, the eighth king of 

Portugal, was remarkable for 
his fleady and impartial admini{ira- 
tion of juftice ; of which the follow- 
img is a remarkable inftance: ¢ An 
ecclefiattic, in a high fit of paffion, 
killed a mafon, whom he had em- 
ployed, for not executing fomething 
agreeable to his mind. The king 
difiembled the knowledge of the 
crime, and left it to the cognifance 
of the proper courts, where the iffue 
of the bufinefs was, that the prieft was 
fufpended from faying mafs for a 
year. At this flight punifhment, the 
family of the deceafed were highly 
offended. The king caufed it to be 
hinted to the mafon’s fon, that he 
fhould kill the prieit, which he did ; and 
having falling into the hands ofjutiice, 
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he was condemned tofuffer death: but 
as no Capital fentence could be exe- 
cuted without the king’s confent, 
this was laid before him among the 
reit ; upon which he afked what was 
the young man’s trade! It was anf- 
wered, that he followed his father’s ; 
then, faid the king, I fhall commute 
this punifhment by reftraining him 
from ineddling with ftone or mortar 
for a twelvemonth. But after this, 
he punifhed capital crimes in the 
clergy with death; and when they 
defired that his majefty would be 
pleafed to refer their caufes to a fu- 
perior tribunal, he anfwered, very 
cumly, that is what I mean to dog 
tor | fend them to the higheft of all 
tribunals, to that of their maker and 
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AsouTAMAN ; or the Dangers ofa Court: An Oriental Tale. 


Boutaman was one of the moft 
opulent inhabitants of a fertile 
province in Turkey. But he had 
diftinéticns of a nobler kind—confum- 
mate wifdewn and inflexible integrity. 
The Ottoman empire was, at that 
time, under the dominion of a fo- 
vereign, who had an utter difregard 
for all the tics of kindred and claims 
of hofpitality, and whofe difpofition 
was uncommonly ferocious and fan- 
guinary. ‘Tired of living under fuch 
a tyrannical government, Aboutaman 
fought fecurity in voluntary exile ; 
and having taken the neceflary mea- 
fures to fecure his riches, he went to 
the capital of Perfia, whofe monarch, 
named Kofrow, was already acquaint- 
ed by fame with the virtues of his 
illuftrous vifitor. The king was proud 
to have a man of fuch uncommon 
merit in his dominions; and to in- 
duce him to fix his refidence in Per- 
fia, he offered him an apartment in 
his palace ; an offer which Aboutaman 
accepted, becaufe he knew not how 
to decline it. His excellent quali- 
ties foon acquired the exclufive confi- 
dence of the king, who raifed him to 
the enviable but dangerous dignity of 
grand vizier. It was not long be- 
fore the new favourite beheld how 
much he was expofed to jealoufy and 
cabals. Tad the cafe been other- 
wife, he would indeed have been the 
firit perion whom jealoafy had ever 
refpected. ‘The courtiers, by fecret 
machinations, or declared confpira- 
cies, had already attempted his de- 
ftruction. But while Aboutaman ex- 
hibited the example of an inflexible 
attachment:to all the duties of his 
office, Kofrow difplayed the mott fub- 
ftantial proofs of regard for this vir- 
tuous minifter; and he evinced a 
mind capable of making every facri- 
fice, but that fingle one which his 
courtiers inceflantly demanded. 
One of thefe courtiers, the fecret 
enemy of Aboutaman, one day thus 
accoficd the fultan: ** Shall the feli- 


city, fire, that we enjoy under the 
beit of princes, be deitroyed? You 
have a ion, by whom it ought to be 
perpetuated; but that fon lives at 
prefent in the folitary ftate of celi- 
bacy. It is only in a foreign court, 
in the higheft orders of fovereignty, 
that he can find a confort worthy of 
his rank. Heaven feems to have 
formed and adorned for him a young 
princeis, whofe equal Afia has never 
feen. .'[he Ottoman emperor is her 
father. Send an ambaffador, fire, to 
demand her in marriage ; an ambaf- 
fador worthy of fuch an important 
commiffion. Aboutaman is the only 
man upon whom your choice car 
fall; and the empire, already grate- 
ful for the ineftimable benefits of his 
adminiftration, will blefs him for the 
happy conclufion of an alliance that 
will fecure and perpetuate the pre- 
fent felicity it enjoys.” 

Aboutaman perccived the artful 
{nare ; but he had too much great- 
nefs of mind to {peak his fentiments. 
He received his credentials, and haf- 
tened to the Ottoman court. He is 
admitted to an audience, makes the 
demand in form, and is referred by 
the emperor to his daughter. Abouta- 
man is introduced into her prefence. 
Cadigha is feated on a throne, fpark- 
ling with precious ftones, that weré 
furpafled, however, by the luitre of 
her beauty. The ambafiador prof- 
trates himfelf before her ; and filent; 
as if in the prefence of a divinity, 
he appears as if he dreads to meet 
her eyes. Cadigha bids him rife, and 
fpeak. Aboutaman continues to pre- 
ferve the moft profound filence. 
Cadigha caufes all her riches to be 
difplayed before him. Aboutaman 
admires the magnificent fight; but 
not a word efcapes his lips. The 
princefs, aftonithed at this conduc, 
jends for her father: “‘ This ki ig of 
Perfia,” faid the, ‘* has fent an am- 
baflador that is blind, deaf, and 
dumb.” = The emperor could not 
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but admire the prudence of the am- 
baffador, and giving him his hand, 
condefcendingly raited him, and led 
him to a remote aud {ecret apart- 
ment: ‘* Open,” faid he, ** this 
door.’’—Aboutaman obeyed—What 
a fight! {cattered human heads, and 
mangled bodies !—** You fee,’’ faid 
the king, “* the heads of the am- 
baifadors who have hitherto come to 
cemand my daughter. ’?— Aboutaman 
fuffered not one fymptom of terror, 
or even emotion, to eicape him. 
The tyrant was ftruck, in fpite of 
himielf, with a kind of religious ve- 
neration: ‘* Of all that have hitherto 
been fent to me,” he continued, 
«* T have feen none but vain and in- 
difercet men ; men more intent upon 
themfelves than upon their embafly. 
Return to thy matter, Aboutaman ; 
my daughter fhall not delay to fol- 
low thee. What a man mutt he 
be, who can boaft of fuch minifters !”? 
~— Aboutaman returned to Perfia, and 
was received with acclamations. No 
one, the plotting courtiers excepted, 
was furprifed at the fuccefs of his 
embaily. The nuptials were cele- 


brated with a magnificence truly 


royal; and Perfia enjoyed the molt 
perfect tranquillity, fo long as it 
continued under the government of 
Aboutaman. 

But to human felicity neither per- 
fe€tion nor permanency belongs. A 
mortal difeafe at length attacked the 
good Kofrow. Perceiving his end 
approaching, he fent for his fon, and 
thus addreffed him: «* I am going, 
my dear fon, to join my anceftors. 
I die without regret, becaufe I die 
without reproach. J had no ambition 
on the throne, but to render my 
people happy ; and my orly with in 
dying is, that they may be equally 
happy under thee! Never liften, my 
fon, to the infidious voice of courtiers. 
Confult none but Aboutaman, and 
thy own heart. Will my fon, my 
dear fon, promife this to a dying 
father ?””— The young prince folemn- 
ly fwore that he would follow this 
aivice, and a moment after received 
tie lait figh of the exceilent Kofrow. 
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The obfequies of the late king 
were celebrated with Aiiatic pomp, 
and lafted many months. While thefe 
awful and magnificent ceremonies con- 
tinued, Aboutaman affifted the young 
and inexperienced prince with his 
counfels ; and Perfia, flourifhing and 
happy at home, was great and for- 
midable abroad. But iif proportion 
as the memory of his father made 
lefs impreffion on the heart of Feri- 
doun (which was the name of the 
young prince) he no longer found 
the fame fatisfaGtion in the prefence 
of the vizier. His counfels began to 
be troublefome: he now perceived 
nothing in Aboutaman but what cha- 
racterifed an ordinary mortal; and 
he even publickly afked, by what 
fplendid and privileged qualities this 
fortunate foreigner had been fo long 
able to feduce the heart of his illuf- 
trious predeceflor. 

The courtiers did not fail to per- 
ceive the triumph which the weaknefs 
of their monarch would foon afford 
them over this virtuous minilter. His 
ruin was now determined, and the 
moft probable meafures to effect it 
were inftantly adopted. 

Feridoun, at firft, had loved his 
queen almoft to adoration; but to 
the raptures of the moft ardent paf- 
fion, indifference had now fucceeded. 
Neverthelefs, as his foul, perhaps, 
was not yet inured to vice, he had 
fo much timidity, that he found it 
difficult to ftruggle againit the ap- 
prehenfions of remorfe, and he was 
defirous that the tranfports of jea- 
loufy, at leaft, fhould evince fome 
remains of affe€tion for his con(ort. 
‘Yo the eye of a courtier every thing 
is initantly obvious. They perceived 
the ftruggling fentiments of their fo- 
vereign ; wal as they were apprehen- 
five that his youth and inexperience 
weuld revolt at the fuggeftion of an 
abfolute crime, they employed the 
bafeft artifices, to induce him to be- 
come, in fpite of himéelf, a mur- 
dercr. 

The king had caufed two youths 
to be educated in his palace, in whofe 
amufemerts he would fometimes join. 

This 
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This was an innocent way of divert- 
ing him from the chagrin he had for 
fome tine experienced, in not having 
had any iflue by the daughter of the 
Ottoman emperor. It was not dif- 
ficult, by prefents, to feduce thefe 
youths. A calumnious fiction was 
dictated to them; and when it was 
thought that their memory could be 
depended upon, the detcitable con- 
fptrators waited in filence for the fuc- 
cefs of their ratagem. 

‘The two youths, attentive to their 
inftructions, took an opportunity one 
dav, when Feridcun was reclining, 
though not afleep, on‘a fofa, to turn 
the converfation upon Aboutaman. 
They talked of the pofitive opinion 
that prevailed, throughout the whole 
capital, of the ingratitude and infi- 
deli'y of the vizier to his fovereign. 
Their obfervations were made in fuch 
a manner, as to awaken {ufpicion in 
thg moft unfufpedting breait. They 
mentioned the favage violation of 
hofpitality in the emperor of Turkey, 
in putting to death all the ambafia- 
dors who had come to demand his 
daughter in marriage. And how 
was it poffible, they faid, that Abou- 
taman thould thus efcape an inevitable 
danger, but from the particular par- 
tiality of the princefs? ‘There was not 
a perfon in the empire but what was 
confident of his guilt, except the king 
himfelf, to whom no or: could pre- 
fume to fpeak on {uch a delicate fub- 
ject. 

Thefe obfervations, made in whif- 
pers, as if they fappofed the king 
aileep, and were apprehenfive of 
awakening him, had all the effect 
that could be withed. In defpotic 
governments fufpicion and certainty 
is the fame, and punifhment inftantly 
follows. The king, who had over- 
heard their converfation, was already 
prepared to believe what was fo pofi- 
tively afferted, by the natural _jea- 
loufy of his temper, In the firft 
tranfports of his rage, he would have 
initantly gone, to plunge the dagger, 
with his own hands, into the breaft 
of the guilty lovers. He fo far, how- 


It 


ever, fubdued his rage, as to defer 
his vengeance till the next day. He 
then fent for Aboutaman, and in a 
loud and indignant tone, thus ad- 
dreffed him: ‘* What punifhment 
does that perfidious fubject deferve, 
who has taken advantage of the fa- 
vours with which his fovereign has 
loaded him, to difhonour him in the 
tendereft point ?””—** Death, infiant- 
ly” anfwered Aboutaman. — ‘*’l’hou 
haft pronounced thy own fentence,’’ 
returned the monarch, and_ ordered 
the captain of the guards to proceed 
to his immediate execution. 

It happened that this officer had 
been indebted for his elevation to 
Aboutaman, and, contrary to the 
utual pra&iice of courtiers, had not 
forgotten the fervices he had received. 
Perfuaded of his innocence, and con- 
vinced that time would enable him 
to render it confpicuois, he contrived 
to fecrete his prifoner, and informed 
the fultan that he had executed his 
orders. 

In the mean time, the intoxication 
of guilt had given way to the mott 
poignant remorie. Feridoun accuted 
himfelf of rathnefs and precipitation ; 
an internal voice pleaded the caufe 
of the injured minifter ; and aveng- 
ing phantoms haunted him in his fleep, 
and almoft deprived him of his rea- 
fon. 

The people, unaccuftomed to the 
abfence of their favourite miniiter, 
demanded his appearance with the 
moft violent outcries. One of thofe 
dreadful infurre€tions commenced, 
which, in the Oriental courts, are fo 
often fatal to the reigning family. 
‘They befieged the gates of the pa- 
lace ; the king was obliged to appear 
himfelf, to quell, if potlible, the tu- 
mult. They extorted from him a 
declaration of his own fhame, and 
of the vengeance he had taken. The 
people, who had long adored the 
virtues of their favourite minitter, 
were enraged at the credulity of the 
monarch, who now perceived, that 
what he had been informed of, was the 
univerfal converfation of his capital, 

Ba " and 
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and was the artful invention of envy 
aud injuftice. The queen herfelf, im- 
pelled by tha’ danger of her confort, 
appeared, contrary to the Oriental 
cultom, in the prefence of the vaft 
multitude. Her beauty excited their 
admiration ; but her diitrefs operated 
in a more powerful degree ; it melted 
the mof favage bofoms to compat- 
fion. A protound filence prevailed ; 
when one of the two youths who had 
accufed Aboutaman, ftung by _re- 
morfe, came to make a voluntary 
confeflion of his guilt. The rage 
of the multitude was inexpreflible ; 
they devoted the bafe confpirators to 
dettruction ; and the palace was going 
to be a fcene of carnage. A confufed 
cry is heard; ** It is he; it is he,”’ 
refounds from all parts ;” and the 
courtiers thought they faw a deity, in 
the form of Aboutaman, who was 
come to take vengeance for the fhed- 
ding of innocent blood. 

*¢ Aboutaman, Aboutaman,’’ re- 
fonnds in a thonfand acclamations. 
Feridoun threw himfelf into the arms 
of the virtuous minifter, and with a 
voice, interrupted by fobs, ** My 


father,”’ faid he, ‘* canft thou pardon 
me ??’==** Pardon thee! And of what 
crime,’’ anfwered Aboutaman, ‘* has 
my fovereign been guilty ?”’—Thea 
addrefling the multitude, with a 
commanding voice, ** People,” faid 
he, ‘* what are you doing? Refpect 
the majefty of the throne. Know, 
that vengeance belongs to God a- 
lone. Leave the conipirators againft 
me to the ftings of remorfe. We 
cannot infli&t a more dreadtul punith- 
ment.”’ 

The people bleffed by turns the 
excellent Aboutaman, the monarch 
who had the magnanimity to expiate 
his fault by fuch a fignal reparation ; 
the queen, whoie forrows had added 
to her charms, and the captain of the 
guards, whofe gratitude and friend- 
{hip had preferved fuch an invaluable 
life. Thus were the dangers of a 
court furmounted, and innocence and 
virtue at length triumphant. Feri- 
doun, Aboutaman, and the laws, Ing 
reigned in concert; and Perfia en- 
joyed the mott enviable felicity. But, 
alas! why are the Aboutamans, why 
are fuch minitters fo uncommon ? 


Frienpty Apyice to YounG Persons on the Commencement of a 
New Year. 


AKE great care to fix right prin- 
ciples in your mind, and o:ten 
review them. 

A mind without principles is like 
a hip without rudder or ballaft, hav- 
ing nothing to fteer its courfe or 
keep it even. Hence arifes that va- 
riable and uneafy difpofition, that in- 
confiftent and uniteady conduct fo 
obfervable in many perfons. 

As life.is {hort and uncertain, and 
its pleafures intermingled with pains 
and forrows, it is abfurd to make it 
the fole obje& of your thoughts and 
purfuits. 

As death and a future ftate of re- 
tribution are unavoidable, a wife man 
will make it the chief care and bufi- 
neis of his life to die well. Whoever 
is carelefs in this refpeét, it had been 
beticr for him never to have been born. 


Vhe holy {criptures, frequent con- 


templations on the works of nature, 
and a due attention to the dictates of 
confcience, are our fureit guides ta 
difcover the will of God and our duty 
to him, ourfelves, and to our fellow- 
creatures. 

An attentive perufal of the writings 
of the moft approved natural and mo- 
ral philofophers,efpecially thofe among 
the former, who explain the nature 
and properties, the beauties and ufe- 
fulnefs of the works of creation, and 
among the latter, thofe who beft in- 
veftigate the foundation and reafon 
of our focial and religious duties, is 
very neceflary to confirm our faith in 
the being and perfections of the Deity, 
and our importance in the fyftem of 
creation. 

Never engage in more bufinefs than 
what you are morally certain you can 
execute with pleafure, and pun¢tuality. 


Read- 
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Reading hiftory and biography 
with careful attention, to obferve the 
events that have happened in the 
world, their caufes and effeds, and 
the conduct of men in particular fitua- 
tions and circumitances, is perhaps 
one of the befl means to eftablith our 
belief in not only a general but par- 
ticular providence. 

[a all your undertakings confider 
the end you have-in view, anu be 
fure it be really good, or at leat in- 
nocent. He who atts without thought 
or defign atts foolifhly, and he wh 
aims at an unlawful end atts wickedly. 

Endeavour to be in reality what 
you with to be thought. Every man 
withes to be thought honeft, juit, and 
good. Hypocrify may fora while de- 
ceive the world, but fooner or later it 
will be detected, and render the hypo- 

rite as odious to man as he is to God. 

Cultivate an univerfal benevolence 
to mankind, and according to your 
ability relieve the poor and help the 
diftreifled. This is to imitate the 
Deity, and to act like a good iteward 
of the property he has committed to 
your care. It will afford you the mott 
picafing reflections, and entitle you to 
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the bleffing of heaven, and the good 
withes of all men. 

Endeavour to keep the command 
over your paifions, and the entire 
poffeffion of yourfelf. Then will you 
{peak with judgment and a@ with 
prudence. 

As a man is known by the com- 
pany he keeps, be very cautious in 
the choice of your friends and ac- 
quaintance. The charaéter and fuc- 
cefs of your whole life in a great 
meafure depends upon it. From the 
ignorant and vicious you can learn 
nothing but vice and folly. But the 
countenance and company of men of 
integrity and knowledge will raife 
your credit, and contribute to your 
improvement in wifdom and virtue. 

Always keep in mind the preat 
and important purpofes, for which you 
came into exiftence—thg honour of 
your maker, your own happinefs, the 
benefit of your friends, and the good 
of mankind in general. If you keep 
thefe ends in view, and fincerely en- 
deavour to live accordingly, there is 
no doubt but God will enable you to 
do it, and reward you with everlalte 
ing felicity. 


On the Brauty and Dress of the LApIgs of Rome. 


[From ‘* Travels through Italy,” by M. Dupary.] 


BE AUT Y is rare at Rome, as it 
is every where elfe, Natuge 
here, in the compofition of women, 
is often deficient in that charming 
combination of colours and form 
which the eye of man demands when 
it contemplates the fofter fex. 

Nature feldom attains beaaty here, 
except in the outline of the counte- 
nance, and the hand. She gives a 
rough fketch of the fhape, but feldom 
finithes: the bofom and the foot 
efpecially efcape her. Nor indeed, 
dves the form with equal beauty, every 
fpecies of flower, in every country in 
the world. 

She is fad, however, to compen- 
fate for this negligence, or want of 
indufiry, with refpec& to the Roman 
women, by the perfection of their 


fhoulders; but I am in reality of 
opinion, that if the fhoulders of the 
Roman women appear more beauti- 
fal, it is becaufe they are more feen ; 
poiibly too the plumpnefs, that be- 
gins to take place very early, does 
in fa& contribute to embellith them. 
Be this as it may, Nature could 
not place more happily, nor accord 
with more effect, the forehead, eyes, 
nofe, mouth, chin, ears and neck, 
than in the Roman women; fhe could 
not poflibly employ purer, fofter, or 
more correct forms ; all the diitinct 
parts are finifhed, and the whole is 
compleat. How charming a com- 
plexion! It is impregnated with rofes 
and with lilies. What carnation! 
You would think that fair one per- 

petually blufhing. 
A fine 
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A fine Roman head never fails to 
aftonifh, and, taken altogether, affects 
the heart : its beauties are perceived 
at the firit glance, and the flighteit 
recollection brings it full into the 
memory. 

But, as every excellence in this 
world is counterbalanced by its de- 
fe&s; if a Roman woman receives 
from Nature that beauty which alto. 
nifhes and excites admiration, fhe 
does not obtain from her that grace 
which charms and infpires love. If 
fhe poffeffes thofe never failing at- 
tractions which form, of a fine wo- 
man, but one beauty, fhe is wanting 
in thofe fugitive graces, which, of 
one amiable perfon, form twenty. 
You may contemplate that counie- 
nance a whole day in vain, thoie fine 
eyes will have only ene look, that 
pretty mouth only one {mile; never 
will you difcover either pain or plea- 
jure pafling over that unvaried brow; 
nor thofe accompliihed features gently 
undulating, like water, by the infen- 
Able motion of a tender fentiment, or 
a delicate idea. 

It may be obferved, indeed, that 
it is difficult for a woman of much 
fenfibility to be perfectly handfome. 
Senfibility neceflarily deranges, by 
its delicate motions, the proportions 
ofthe tace ; but, then, it fubititutes fea- 
tures expreflive of mind, for beauty. 

Nothing is more rare than to meet 
with a face here that moves, or in- 
terefts; that befpeaks a foul. 

But what lovely hands! and beau- 
tiful hands are indeed a beauty, they 
are fo rare! 

Beauty, among the Roman wo- 
men, fades very rapidly, and at once. 
Here it is a rofe without a bud. A 
Roman girl of fiftcen, is in full 
beauty ; and as fhe does not cultivate 
it by any exercife, as fhe ovemvhelms 
it with fleep, and takes no method 
to preferve it, her features are foon 
furcharged with too great plumpneis, 
and her whole form becomes difpro- 
portionate : but it is to this very ia- 
dolence, which, in fo fhort a time, 
will difguife all the delicacy of her 
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face, that fhe is indebted for thofe 
handfome fhoulders, which fhe dif- 
plays to view with fo much pride. 

There is another rcafon why the 
beauty of the Roman women decays 
fo rapidly : it is always kept fhut up ; 
it is always in the fhade. ‘The bud of 
beauty, like other flowers, requires the 
rays of the fun. 

I .nuft fay a word or two of the voice 
ofthe Roman women, for the voice is 
an effential part of the fex. hat of 
the Roman women, like their faces, is 
fine, but it has no foul : it expres, 
at times, the burits of paflion, but 
hardly ever its true accents. Let a 
Roman woman, in fhort, fing before 
you, her voice will not originate froia 
her heart, nor will it expire in yours. 

There are exceptions, however, 
among the Roman ladies, to ail I 
have been faying. I am myfeif ac- 
quainted with at leaf three; TZere/i, 
Rojalinda and PalmiraP.... 

It is true, that by patiing their 
lives with foreigners, in their fa- 
ther’s houfe, the coquetry natural to 
their fex and to themfelves is conti- 
nually kept in a@ion. 

Thereth is Armida in miniature, 
Palmira would have refembled Er- 
minia, in the days of Erminia. Ro- 
falinda has {omething of whatever is 
pleafing in woman 1a every country 
in the world. Each motion of her 
eye-lid, and of her lip is a grace. 
Thefe three fifters poflefs accomplith- 
ments. They dance—with delicacy 
—with expreffion ! 

But I have faid fufficient on the 
fubjeét of Roman beauty ; the deli- 
cate bloom of a flower mutt be care- 
fully touched, and its perfumes fpar- 
ingly inhaled. 





Tue Roman women, like the Ge- 
noefe, and Italian women in general, 
are {till in a itate of the groffeit ig- 
norance in an art fo extenfive and 
important as that of drefs; in the 
art of adapting ornament to drefs, 
and both to the fhape, features, com- 
plexion, age, and the different hours 
of the morning or evening: in the 
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art of foftening by gradations, of ad- 
jutting by fhades, of availing them- 
jelves of contrafts: in that art, in 
fhort, fo fcientific and fo cofily, of 
compleatly equipping a woman for 
vanity, coguetry, or fafhion. 

But I feel that fuch an accufation, 
which tends fo effentially to injure 
the reputation of the Roman wo- 
men throughout France, and parti- 
cularly at Paris, requires proofs’ I 
fhall produce them in a few words. 

Shall I tell it? Will it be believed ? 
All the women at Rome, not except- 
ing the charming Rofalinda, yes, all 
the women at Rome wear pervkes. 
It is a facrifice made to indolence by 
their coguetry. Accuftomed to lie 
down every day, after dinner, till fix 
in the evening, to place a fecond 
night in the middle of the day, they 


have found it too troublefome to build 
up the edifice of a head-drefs twice 
in the fame day, and therefore calmly 
refign their locks to the fciffars, 

‘The Roman ladies are in the habit 
of putting on white paint, on the 
days they wear full drefs. But, if 
the Italian lady wifhes to bea lily, 
the French lady would be a role. 
What! has not Nature made them 
women? They muit have gauze, 
fiowers and frizzled heads! Yet Na- 
ture has given them hair.—Rouge! 
Yet has the adorned them with the 
bluth of modefty—White ! though fhe 
has given them tendernefs ? 

This affectation in drefs, this in- 
gratitude of the women toward Na- 
ture, is very ancient. Propertius re- 
proached Cynthia with it two thoa- 
fand years ago. 


Curious Account of Rericious‘ CEREMONIES at Rome. 
{ From the Same. ] 


|S dag sans ceremonies are very 
frequent at Rome; but they are 
totally uninterefting : they are with- 
out dignity, propriety, or magnifi- 
cence. 

That of the proceffion of the Féte 
Diew owes its only fplendour to the 
pope and to the people. 

All the monks, a!l the curates, all 
the prelates, all the cardinals, all the 
penitents, and all the collegiate bo- 
dies are now in Saint Peters, and the 
proceflion is arranging. While this 
is ordering, 1 walk in the charch, 
and.am carried about with the crowd. 
What noife! What contufion! occa- 
fioned by the floods of people who 
are perpetually pouring in, aad the 
floods perpetually ruihing out; by 
devotees, who prefiing around the 
feet of St. Peter, are contending for 
the happinefs of kiffing them; by 
perfons, of every fex and age, kneel- 
ing before confeffionals flléd with 
monks, and receiving abfolution for 
venial fins, difpented at the end of a 
long fivitch, which the monks thake 
over their heads ; by young men and 
girls, wandering from tomb to tomb, 

I 


wantoning with each other, and talk- 
ing oflove. Here I fee Englifhmen, 
gravely taking the dimenfions of the 
pillars; Frenchmen, fkipping about 
and jetting ; Germans, aftonifhed to 
find cn the bronze gates of the firtt 
church in the world, the moft laf- 
civious pictures. On the other fide 
of the church I perceive a row of 
abbés bending their bodies to the 
earth, and flattering the cardinals, 
who, as they pafs, aflume ftate, and 
a& the patron; and a number of 
mendicants, who to impofe on pity, 
or fatigue delicacy, are fhocking every 
eye with nudities and fores. In the 
interim, the fignal for the march is 
given: behold now a numerous train 
or dirty penitents who file off, and 
make room for dirty monks, dirty 
curates, and athoufand dirty wretches 
of the populace, clad in dirty fur- 
plices, bearing each of them a flam- 
beau, and exciting every whcre as 
they pafs, by their grotefque accou- 
treiients, an univerfal laugh. At 
length, behold the prelates, the car- 
dinals, and the pope. At the bot- 
tom of the ftaircafe of one of the gal- 
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Jeries, the pope finds his military 
attendants, who receive him and the 
holy facrament that is waiting for 
him. The union of the two powers 
now immediately take place, to the 
found of trumpets; the pope and the 
fovercign are intermingled ; and the 
crown and the tiara united on the 
fame head; the pontiff king thep 
mounts on a throne,‘and feats him- 
felf with the hoit before him ; yet 
by his pofture, and the manner in 
which his ornaments are arranged, 
appears to be on his knees; while a 
dozen. robuft men concealed under 
the eftrade, bear him along. The 
pope advances thus, truly majeftic 
and venerable, holding the facra- 
ment in his hands, his eyes lifted 
toward heaven, and overflowing with 
pious tears: while a general murmur 
runs among the people, who whif- 
per—Hew bandfome the pope is !— All 
his military attendants follow on foot 
and horfeback.—The proceflion has 
returned into the church—A thouland 
torches are ranged along the whole 
extent of the nave and round the high 
altar; the pope defcends, croiles the 
church, mounts, and, depofiting the 
hoft, falls upon his knees, rifes up, 
gives his benedittion—and all is 
ended. 

_A proceffion of this fort in France 
has a better appearance: it at leait 
makes fome impreffion from the feri- 
oufnefs and attention of thofe prefent, 
or thofe who perform a part in it; 
here, in the whole crowd of prelates 
and cardinals, you fearcely meet with 
a few countenances which really in- 
{pire religion. This is, becaufe opi- 
nion, among this people, raifes up 
no model of ideal perfection, which 
imagination, reaion and fentiment 
may ftudy, and on which the difier- 
ent fexes, ranks, and ciailes may 
form their manners, conduct, and 
language. 

What a contraft become the reli- 
gious feftivals of modern Rome, com- 
pared with thofe of the ancient Ro- 
mans, in which priefts, crowned with 


laurels, priefteffes with garlands of 
myrtles, young virgins decked with 
flowers, augurs, flamens, veftals, a 
band of virtuous and venerable old 
men, the flower of the Roman youth, 
the conquerors of the world, in long 
flowing robes, glittering with gold 
and purple, followed the facred fta- 
tues in ivory or gold, of Juno, Cybele, 
Ceres and Jupiter, which furrounded 
by the trophies and {poils of Afia, 
and borne on cars drawn by leopards 
and by lions, defcended majeftically 
frém the capitol, and followed by the 
crowd of people, the fovereigns of 
Rome, among which kings them- 
felves were confounded, advanced to 
the found of clarions and cymbals, 
through the ftreets of the capital of 
the univerfe, under triumphal arches, 
before the ftatues of their great men, 
and the palaces of the Czfars, either 
to the field of Mars, the Forum, or 
the Pantheon, and thus advancing, 
amid all the fplendour, all the mag- 
nificence, and all the religion of 
Rome, feemed to be the gods them- 
felves, of whom they were the images, 
defcending in perfon from Olympus 
to the earth, and alighting among 
men. 





Pope Pius the Sixth, goes every 
day to kifs the feet of St. Peter; he 
has been in perfon at Vienna, to 
plead, at the knees of the emperor, 
the caufe of the monks ; he is drain- 
ing the pontine marfhes; he is en- 
riching the mufeam of Clement XIV ; 
he is reforming the criminal legifla- 
tion; his nephew, though his ne- 
phew, has loft a law-fuit of the ut- 
moft importance ; jealous of govern- 
ing of himfelf, jealous above every 
thing that it fhould be thought he 
governs fo, he has juft taken, for his 
firit minifter, a man of the firft me- 
rit. Such is Pius VI. 











This Pope is fo handfome, that the § 
people always fee him with compla- f 


cency. A fine countenance is no in- 
different advantage for fovereigus. 
Their perfons reign. 
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4a Account of the MAUSOLEUM, ereéted to the Memors of the late 


Marquis of RoCKINGHAM: 


magnificent Structure, 


te beautiful maufoleum, ere&ted 
by earl Fitzwilliam, to the me- 
mory of his uncle, the late marquis 
of Rockingham, is fituated near a 
mile from the front of Wentworth 
houfe, the noble family feat, be- 
tween Rotherhata and Barnfley in 
Yorkfhire *. It is 100 feet high, and 
forms a riking object, not oily from 
the houfe, but for many miles round 
the adjacent country. 

The bafement ilory is of the Doric 
order, twenty-nine feet fquare on the 
outfide ; but the interior part is form- 
ed into a circular apartment, about 
twenty-five feet diameter; which is 
illuminated by three windows, and 
has the entrance on the north fide. 
In the centre of this elegant robm, 
which has a dome, fupported by eight 
columns of the Doric order, is a 
pedeital, on which is placed the fta- 
tue of the late marquis in his fenato- 
rial robes, executed by Nollekens ; 
and, at each angle, is a niche, ap- 
propriated to the reception of the 
butts of the late marquis of Granby, 
fir George Saville, and others of his 
intimate friends, which are now pre- 
paring by the fame excellent artitt. 

The fecond ftcry prefents, on each 
fide, a triumphal arch of the. Co- 


With an elegant Engraving of that 


rinthian order, in the centre of whicli 
is an elegant farcephagus. ‘This, of 
courfe, is anempty one ; the remains 
of the Jate marquis having been in- 
terred in the cathedral at York. 

The third ftory confitts of a dome, 
fupported by twelve pillars of the 
Compofite order; in the centre of 
which is to be placed the flatue of 
Virtue, emblematical of the great 
and illuftrious qualities by which the 
truly patriotic marquis was diitin- 
guithed. 

This ftru&ture was begun in Decem- 
ber 1785, and the lait itone, to finiih 
the dome, was drawn up on the rit 
of Auguit 1788. The ceremony of 
placing it was performed in the ac- 
cuftomed manner, by lord Milton, 
fon and heir to earl Fitzwilliam, a 
child about two years old. ‘The 
young lord placed on the ftone a 
bank note of ten pounds, for the 
workmen, in the preience of the earl 
his father, and a very numerous and 
refpectable company. —The archite¢t 
was John Carr, efq. The principal 
mafon, Mr. Thomas Hobfon; but 
the work was chiefly. conducted 
by his nephew, Mr. Samuel Sykes, 
who, with nine others, performed 
the whole« 


4n Account of th SarcoPuacus of the ANCIENTS. 


HE Sarcophagus of the Ancients, 
which among other words, has 
not found admiffion into the dictionary 
of our late celebrated Lexicographer, 
Dr. Samuel Johnion, is a fort of {tone 
coffin, orgrave, in which the Anci- 
ents ufed to depofit the bodies of fuch 
of their friends and relations, as they 
did not with to be deitroyed upon the 
funeral pyre, but to be confumed 
by a method equally as efficacious. 
The word, as derived from the 


* Sp 


Greek, literally fignifies f%/b-eater 3 
becaufe, at firft, they ufed a fort of 
ftones for the making of thefe tombs, 
which quickly confumed the bodies. 
The quarries from whence they dug 
them were near a city of Troas, called 
Affaum. They had the faculty to 
waite away a body to nothing, fave 
the bones, in forty days. This ftone, 
called .4ffus lapis, refembled a red- 
dith pumice ftone, aad had a faltith 
tafte. 


ea Defcription of this noble Seat, and its Environs, with a View of the prin- 
Fiont, im our Magazine for Oftober 1770. 
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Chere is hardly a Study which affords greater Plecfure, not only to thofe who 
read for mere Amujement, but io the jerious and refiecting Mind, than that of 
Gece aphy. The Face of cur Grobe prefints fuch a Diverfity of Appearances in 
the Human Race, and in the Animal and Vegetable Creation, that where \the 
Information is really new and curious, as well as accurate and fill, it muft 


aficr? the mujt jenfible Gratification. Confidered in this Light, the Work froin 


which we have selected the following Acctunt, is a very valuable Acquifition 


to the Republic of Letters. It is entitled,—* Memoir of a Map of the Coun- 
tries comprehended between the Black Sea and the Cafpian, with an 





Account of the Caucafian Nations.’ 


HE Circaffians are divided into 

three claffes. 1. The Princes. 
2. The Nobles (called Ufdens). And 
4. The Vafials, or People. A cer- 
tain nuinber of the people is allotted 
to each princely family: thus the 
great Cabarda is divided in three 
equal portions among the three fami- 
lies of Giambulak, Moifauoft, and 
Atathuk. In each of thefe the eldett 
individual is confidered as chicf of the 
family, and as judge, protector, and 
father of all the vaflals attached to it. 
No prince can be a landholder : he 
has no other property than his arms, 
his horfes, his flaves, and the tribute 
he may be able to extert from the 
neighbouring nations. The perfon 
not only of the chief, but of every 
prince, is facred; and this extraor- 
dinary privilege extends even to the 
princes of the Crimea. This is, 
however, the only diflinction of birth 
when unaccompanied by perfonal me- 
rit. ‘The greateft honour a prince 
can acquire is that of being the firit 
of the nation to charge the enemy. 
The prefent poffeffor of this privilege 
is faid to have acquired it by an ac- 
tion of ftrange temerity: he under- 
took, with three comrades, to cut 
his way through a Ruffian column, 
and iucceeded: his companions loft 
their lives in this brilliant, but ufe- 
lefs enterprize. The princes are not 
to be diftinewihed in time of peace 


from the nobles, or even from the 
peafants : their food and drefs are the 
fame, and their houfes little better. 

The Ufdens, or nobles, are cho- 
fen by the princes from the inferior 
clafg. ‘They are the officers of the 
prince, and executors of the laws, 
and are employed in the general af- 
femblies of the nation to gain the af- 
fent cf the people to the meafures 
propofed by the princes. 

The people, as well as the Ufdens, 
are proprietors of lands. By an odd 
kind of contradiction, the princes 
claim, and fometimes attempt to ex- 
ercife the right of feizing the whole 
property of their vaffals ; but at the 
fame time the vaffal has a right of 
transferring his allegiance to any 
other prince, whenever he thinks 
himfelf aggrieved: by this privilege 
the princes are compelled to gain 
the affe€tions of their vaffals, on 
whofe readinefs to follow them into 
the neld, all their hopes of greatnefs 
and wealth muft abfolutely depend. 

The Circaffians do not appear to 
have ever had any written laws, but 
are governed by a kind of common 
law, or collection of ancient ufages. 
On great occafions the whole nation 
is aliembled: a meature is propofed 
by the oldeft of the princes, and this 
meafure is firft debated among the 
Ufdens, and afterwards by the de- 
puties of the people, who are old 
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men, elected for this purpofe, and 
who often poffefs greater weight and 
influence over the people than even 
the prince himfelf. If the propofition 
is accepted, it becomes a national 
refolution, and is confirmed by a 
folemn oath by the whole people. 
This ceremony generally takes place 
on a fpot particularly deflined to the 
purpcie near the refidence of the 
rince. 

The Circafians have few manu- 
factures. The points of their arrows 
are the only articles of iron which 
they work up themfelves. They 
make, indeed, fome very fine cloths, 
and felt for cloaks, which is uncom- 
monly light and durable; and to 
thefe we may add, a few articles of 
leather, embroidered houfings for 
horfes, &c. Their coat$ of mail, 
which are very beautiful, are bought 
from Perfia, and their fire-arms from 
Kubeicha. ‘Their agriculture pro- 
duces barely what is fufficient for 
their own fubfiftence. Sheep and 
horfes are the principal articles of 
their commerce, particularly the lat- 
ter, which fell at a very high price ; 
but notwithftanding this, the balance 
of trade would be confiderably againtt 
them, were it not for the flaves which 
they make in their predatory excur-. 
fions. The art of conducting thefe 
expeditions is therefore the moft va- 
luable talent of a Circaffian prince, 
and the great object of a-long and 
painful education. 

At the birth of a prince, fome 
Ufden, or fometimes a prince of 
another family is chofen by the father 
as his future preceptor. At a year 
old he is prefented, at the fame time, 
with fome playthings and arms: if 
he appears to prefer the latter, the 
event is celebrated in the family by 
great rejoicings. At feven (or ac- 
cording to others, at twelve) years 
of age he leaves his father’s houte for 
that of his preceptor. By him he is 
taught to ride, to ufe his arms, and 
to tteal, and conceal his thefts. The 
word thief is a term of the utmoft re- 
proach among them, becaufe it im- 


plies dete@iion. He is afterwards ted 
to more confiderabie and dangerous 
robberies, and does not return to his 
father’s houfe, until his cunning, his 
addrefs, and his ftrength are fuppofed 
to be perfect. The preceptor is re- 
compenfed for his trouble by nine 
tenths of the booty made by his pupil 
while under his tuition. It is faid 
that this mode of education is per- 
fevered in with a view to prevent the 
bad effeéts of paternal indulgence. 
The cultom is, I believe, peculiar 
to the Circaflians, but the object of 
education is the fame among all the 
mountaineers of Caucafus, who uni- 
verfally fubfift by robbery, for which 
reafon the accounts of their ferocity 
appear to have been greatly exagge- 
rated. Wars have been frequently 
undertaken with no other view but 
that of plunder, by nations who call 
themfelves highly civilized, and fuch 
wars have not been confidered as an 
impeachment of their humanity. In 
anfwer tothe complaints of travellers, 
the princes of thefe little tribes might 
urge that the fecrecy of their retreats 
is to them highly important ; that 
they have in common with all fove- 
reigns a right to punifh fpics and 
enemies ; that to pillage or cnflave 
fuch merchants as travel through their 
country without their permiflion is 
not more cruel than to condemn the 
contraband trader to death or to the 
galleys; and while they receive with 
difinterefted hofpitality and kindnefs 
fuch as court their protection, they 
might declaim in their turn againit 
the methodical extortions of Euros 
pean cuftom-houfes. 

The education of a child renders 
the preceptor a kind of adopted fa- 
ther; therefore, as this is a very 
vindictive nation, a perfon who has 
killed any prince, endeavours by all 
the means in his power to eal away 
fome child of the fame family in order 
to educate him. ‘The accompliih- 
ment of this is the only fure means 
of effecting a reconciliation. Some 
traveliers report ‘that a vaflal fome- 
times contrives to fteal and educate 
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20 
the fon of his prince, and by his fuc- 


cefs infures his own advancement to 
nobility. The point in which all 
agree is the neceflity that the child 
fhould be educated at a diitance from 
the father. 

Girls are brought up by the mo- 
ther. They learn to embroider, to 
‘ make their own drefs, and that of 
their future hufbands. The daugh- 
ters of flaves receive the fame educa. 
tion, and are fold according to their 
beauty, from twenty to one hundred 
pounds, and fometimes much higher. 
"hefe are principally Georgians. 
Soon after the birth o: a girla a wide 
leather belt is fewed round her waif, 
and continues till ic burfts, when it 

is replaced by a fecond. Bya repe- 
tition of this prattice their waiits are 
rendered aftonifhingly fmall, but 
their fhoulders become proporiionably 
broad: a defect which is little at- 
tended to on account of the beauty 
of their breafts. On the wedding 
night the belt is cut with a dagger 
by the hufband, a cuftem fometine 
prodnétive of very fatal accidents. 


“Che bridegroom pays for his bride a 
marriage prefent, or kalym, confit- 


ing of arms or a coat of mail, but he 
mutt not fee he *r, or cohabit with her, 
without the greateit my fiery. This 
referve continucs during life. <A Cir- 
caflian will fometimes permit a flran- 
ger to fee his wife, but he mutt not 
accompany him. The father makes 
the bride a prefent on the wedding 
day, but referves the greater part of 
what he intends to give her tli the 
birth of her firft child. On this oc- 
cafion fhe pays him a vilit, receives 
from him the remainder of her por- 
tion, and is cloathed by him in the 
drefs of a matron, the principal dif- 
tinftion of which confilts in a veil. 
Until this time the drefs of the women 
is much like that of the men, except- 
ing that the cloak is longer, and tre- 
quently white, a colour never worn 
by men. Th he cap too is generally 
red, or rofe coloured. 

Before marriage the youth of both 
fexes fee each other freely at the little 
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rejoicing which take place on feftivals. 
Before the bail, the young men thew 
their activity and addrefs in a variety 
of military exercifes, and the moit 
alert have the privilege of chufing the 
moft beautiful partaers. "Their mufi- 
cal inftruments are a long flute with 
only three ftops, a fpecies of mando- 
line, and atambourin. Their dances 
are in the Afiatic itile, with very 
little gaiety or expreffion. The fleps 
feem very difficult, but not graceful. 
The Circaffian women participate 
in the general character of the nation ; 
they take pride in the courage of their 
hufbands, and reproach them feverely 
when defeated. They polifh and take 
care of the armour of the men. Wi- 
dows tear their hair, and disfigure 
themfelves with {cars, in tettimony of 
their grief.» The men had formerly 
the fame cuftom, but are now grown 
more tranquil under the lofs of their 
wives and relations. The habitation 
of a Circaffian is compofed of two 
huts, becaufe the wife and hufband 
are not fuppofed to live together. 
One of thele huts js alloted to the 
hufband, and to the receptien of 
flrangers ; the other to the wife and 
family: the court which eparates 
them is furrounded by palifades or 
ftakes. At meals the whole family is 
aflembled ; fo that here, as among 
the ‘T'artars, each village is reckoned 
at a certain number of kettles. ‘Their 
food is extremely fimple, confifling 
only of a little meat, fome patte made 
of inillet, and a kind of beer, com- 
pofed of the fame grain fermented. 
The Circaffians are accufed of fre- 
quent perjuries and violations of trea- 
ties; but this is faid to be a ‘new vice 
among them. Whatever may have 
been the original religion of this peo- 
ple, they have been {ucceffively con- 
verted to Chriftianity and Maho- 
metaniim, and have now no religion 
or worhhip among them. They break, 
without {cruple, fuch oaths as they 
have taken on the Bible and Alcoran ; 
but there are certain forms of oaths, 
and certain places i in the neighbour- 
hood of their ruins (fuppofed to be 
remains 
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remains of Chriftian churches) which 
infure their fidelity. ‘Their courage, 
great as itis, isnot yet proof againit 
religious terrors. Like all barba- 
rians, they believe that what is called 
accident may be influenced by parti- 
cular ceremonies. In an action with 
the Ruflians a Circaffian prince hap- 
pened to be fhot. A Cofak of Kiflar, 
acquainted with the rites of the Cir- 
caflians, inftantly ran to the body, 
opeaed it, plucked out the heart, and 
running with it to a river, and care- 
fully wafhing it, threw it from him 
to iome diitance in the direction of 
the’ ftream, with the moft violent im- 
precations. He conceived that by 
this ceremony he had fecured the 
viGory to the Ruffians. A {facrifice 
performed by the people of Tchetchen 
ieems more analogous to comsnon fu- 
peritition. The day after a bloody 
engagement, in which they had been 
fucceisful, they led a Ruffian prifoner 
to the field of battle, where they put 
him to death, as a facrifice to the fpi- 
rits of their ilaughtered countrymen, 
and as an atonement to heaven for the 
blood that had been {pilt on the pre- 
ceding day. 

It is not extraordinary that the 
freedom of their government, the 
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Celebrated female dancer in 
Italy, defigning to perform at 


A 


a certain capital, wrote to her corref- 
pondent there to provide her an apart- 
ment fuitable to the gentecl figure 


the had always made in life. On her 
arrival, her acquaintance feeing fhe 
had brought nothing with her, but 
her own perfon and wvo fervants, 
afked her when fhe expected her bag- 
gage? She anfwered with a imile, 
* If you will come to-morrow morn- 
ing and breakfait with me, you, and 
whoever you will bring with you, 
fhall fee it; and I promife you it is 
worth your feeing, being a fort of 
merchandize that is very much in 
fathion.’ 

Curiofity carried a number early to 
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martial {pirit of their women, their 
habitual abitinence, and tamiliarity 
with danger, fhould render the Cir- 
cailians a moft dangerous enemy to 
the undifciplined Georgians; but 
their ingenuity in war has rendered 
them formidable even to regular 
troops. In one of their attions. 
againft the Ruffians, they arrived in 
the ficld, puthing befcre them a kind 
of moveable rampart again which 
the artillery had no etfeét. They 
had adjuited between the wheels of 
their carts a fort of drum, compofed 
of fafcines, wool, aud other foft fub- 
flances, and covered with fkins. 
Thefe machines, being moveable, 
oppofed {carcely any refiftance to the 
balis, which penetrated and lodged 
in them without doing any damage. 
After a long engagement, in which 
the Ruflians loft a number of men 
from the well-dire&ted fire of the 
enemy, they attacked this intrench- 
ment with fixed bayonets, and forced 
the Circaffians to retire. 

The Circailians have not any let- 
ters of their own ; thofe among them 
who with to write their language be- 
ing obliged to make ufe of Arabian 
characters. 


DANCER; an Anecdote, 


rendezvous, where, after an elegant 
breakfaft, fhe danced before them in 
a moft {urprizingly charming manner. 
‘Thete, taid the, (pointing to her 
legs) are all the baggage I have left; 
the Alps have iwallowed up all the 
reft.? The truth was fhe had really 
been robbed of her baggage in her 
journey, and the merchandize on 
which fhe now depended, was her 
talent at dancing. Nor was the de- 
ceived, for her inimitable perform- 
ance, joined with the vivacity with - 
which fhe bore her misfortunes, in 
the fpirit of the old philofopher, who 
valucd himéelf upon carrying his all 
about him, made her many friends, 
whofe generofity foon enabled her ta 
appear in her former flate. . 
’ cK 
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New and Curious OsseERvVATIONS in NATURAL HisToRy. 


In our Magazine for December laff, we gave fome very intersting Particulars 
concerning the Natural Affe@icn and Social Attachments of the Brute Creation, 
from‘ The Natural Hittory and Antiquities of Selborne,’ ju? publi/bed. 
From this Work, which is replete with a Variety of curious Refearches in Anti- 
guity, and of pleafing Subjects of Contemplations in Natural Hiftory, we are 


happy to make fome farther Seleéions. 


The Morion of Birps. 


Good ornithologift fhould be 
able to diftiaguifh birds by 
their air as well as by their colours 
and fhape ; oa the ground as well as 
on the wing, and in the bufh as well 
asin the hand. For, though it mut 
not be faid that every {pecies of birds 
has a manner peculiar to itfelf, yet 
there is fomewhat in moft genera at 
feat, that at firtt fight difcriminates 
them, and enables a judicious obferver 
to pronounce upon them with fome 
certainty. Put a bird in motion 


« -— Et vera inceflu patuit — —’ 


Thus kites and buzzards fail round 
ia circles with wings expanded and 
motionlefs ; and it 1s from their glid- 
ine manner that the former are fill 
called in the north of England gleads, 
trom the Saxon verb giidan, to glide. 
The keitrel, or wind-hover, has a 
peculiar mode of hanging in the air 
m one place, his wings all the while 
being brifkly agitated. Hen-harriers 
fv low over heaths or fields of corn, 
and beat the ground regularly like a 
pointer or fetting-dog. Owls move 
mm a buoyant manner, as if lighter 
than the air; they feem to want 
ballaft. There is a peculiarity be- 
longing to ravens that mutt draw the 
attention even of the molt incurious — 
they fpend all their leifure time in 
friking and cuffing each other on the 
wing ia a kind of playful tkirmith ; 
and, when they move from one place 
to another, frequently turn on their 
backs with a Jond croak, and feem 
to be falling to the ground. When 
this odd gefture betides them, they 
are icratchiug themfelves with one 
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foot, and thus lofe the center of gra- 
vity. Rooks fometimes dive and 
tumble in a frolickfome manner ; 
crows and daws fwagger in their 
walk ; wood-peckers fly wolatu undo/a, 
opening and clofing their wings at 
every itroke, and fo are always nifing 
or falling in curves. All of this 
genus ufe their tails, which incline 
downward, as a fupport while they 
run up trees. Parrots, like all other 
hooked-clawed birds, walk aukward- 
ly, and make ufe of their bill as a 
third foot, climbing and defcending 
with ridiculous caution. All the 
gallinz parade and walk gracefully, 
and run nimbly; but fly with dif- 
ficulty, with an impetuous wh'rring, 
and in a ftraight line. Magpies and 
jays flutter with powerleis wings, 
and make no difpatch ; herons feem 
incumbered with too much fail for 
their light bodies; but thefe vait 
hollow wings are neceffary in carry- 
ing burdens, fuch as large fifhes, and 
the like; pigeons, and particularly 
the fort called fmiters, have a way of 
clafhing their wings the one again 
the other over their backs with a loud 
fnap ; another variety called tumblers 
turn themfelves over in the air. Some 
birds have movements peculiar to 
the feafon of love: thus ring-doves, 
though ftrong and rapid at other 
times, yet in the {pring hang about 
on the wing in a toying and playful 
manner ; thus the cock-{nipe, while 
breeding, forgetting his former flight. 
fans the air like the wind-hover ; and 
the green-finch in particular exhibits 
fuch languifhing and faltering gef- 
tures as to appear like a wounded and 
dying bird; the king-fifher darts 
aiong 
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along like an arrow; fern-owls, or 
goat-fuckers, glance in the du‘k over 
the tops of trees like a meteor ; ftar- 
lings as it were fwim along, while 
miffel-thrafhes ufe a wild and deful- 
tory flight ; fwallows {weep over the 
furface of the ground and water, and 
diftinguifh themfelves by rapid turns 
and quick evolutions; {wifts dah 
round in circles; and the bank-mar- 
tin moves with frequent vacillations 
like a butterfly. Moft of the {mall 
birds fly by jerks, rifing and falling 
as they advance. Mott {mall birds 
hop ; but wagtails and larks walk, 
moving their legs alternately. Sky- 
larks rife and fall perpendicularly as 
they fing ; woodlarks hang poifed in 


the air; and titlarks rife and fall in. 
large curves, finging in their defcent. 


The white-throat ufes odd jerks and 
gefticulations over the tops of hedges 
and bufhes. All the duck-kind wad- 
dle ; divers and auks walk as if fet- 
tered, and ftand erect on their tails: 
thefe are the compedes of Linnzus. 
Geefe and cranes, and moit wild- 
fowls, move in figured flights, often 
changing their pofition. The fecondary 


remiges of Tring, wild-ducks, and 
fome others, are very long, and give 
their wings, when in motion, an 


hooked appearance. Dab-chicks, 
moor-hens, and coots, fly erect, with 
their legs hanging down, and hardly 
make any diipatch; the reafon is 
plain, their wings are placed too for- 
ward out of the true center of gravity; 
as the legs of auks and divers are 
fituated too backward. 


The Lancuace of Birps. 


From the motion of birds, the 
tranfition is natural enough to their 
notes and language, of which I fhall 
fay fomething. Not that I would 
pretend to underfland their language 
like the vizier ; who, by the recital 
of a converiation which pafled be- 
tween two owls, reclaimed a fultan, 
before delighting in corqueft and de- 
vaftation ; but 1 would be thought 
only to mean that many of the wing- 
ed tribes have various founds and 
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voices adapted to exprefs their various 
paffions, wants, and feelings; fuch 
as anger, fear, love, hatred, hun- 
ger, and the like. All {pecies are 
not equally eloquent ; fome are co- 
pious and fluent as it were in their 
utterance, while others are confined 
to a few important founds: no bird, 
like the fith kind, is quite mute, 
though fome are rather filent. The 
language of birds is very ancient, 
and, like other ancient modes of 
fpeech, very elliptical ; little is faid, 
but much is meant and underftood. 
The notes of the eagle-kind are 
fhrill and piercing ; and about the 
feafon of nidification much diverfified, 
as I have been often affured by a cu- 
rious obferver of nature, who long 
refided at Gibraltar, where eagles 
abound. The notes of our hawks 
much refemble thofe of the king of 
birds. Owls have very expreffive 
notes; they hoot in a fine vocal 
found, much refembling the vex hu- 
mana, and reducible by a pitch-pipe 
to a mufical key. This note feems 
to exprefs complacency and rivalry 
among the males: they ute alfo a 
quick call and an horrible {cream ; 
and can fnore and hifs when they 
mean to menace. Ravens, befide 
their loud croak, can exert a deep and 
folemn note that makes the woods to 
echo; the amorous found of a crow 
is ftrange and ridiculous ; rooks, in 
the breeding feafon, attempt fome- 
times in the gaiety of their hearts to 
fing, but with no great fuccefs ; the 
parrot-kind have many modulations 
of voice, as appears by their aptitude 
to learn human founds ; doves coo in 
an amorous and mournful manner, 
and are emblems of defpairing lovers ; 
the woodpecker fets up a fort of loud 
and hearty laugh; the fern-owl, or 
goat-fucker, from the dufk till day- 
break, ferenades his mate with the 
clattering of caftanets. All the tune- 
ful pafferes exprefs their complacency 
by iweet modulations, and a variety 
of melody. The fwallow, by a fhrill 
alarm, befpeaks the attention of the 
other hirundines, and bids them be 
aware 
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aware that the hawk is at hand. 
Aquatic and gregarious birds, efpe- 
cially the noéturnal, that fhift their 
quarters in the dark, are very noify 
and loquacious; as cranes, wild- 
geefe, wild-ducks, and the like: 
their perpetual clamour prevents them 
from difperfing and lofing their com- 
panions. 

In fo extenfive a fubieét, fketches 
and outlines. are as much as can be 
expected ; for it would be endlets to 
inftance in all the infinite variety of 
the feathered nation. We fhall there- 
fore confine the remainder of this let- 
ter to the few domeftic fowls of our 
yards, which are moft known, and 
therefore beft underitood. And firft 
the peacock, with his gorgeous train, 
demands our attention; but, like 
mot of the gaudy birds, his notes are 
grating and fhocking to the ear: the 
yelling of cats, and the braying of 
an afs, are not more difguitful. The 
voice of the goofe is trumpet-like, 
and clanking; and once faved the 
Capitol at Rome, as grave hiftorians 
aifert: the hifs alfo of the gander is 
formidabie and full of menace, and 
* protective of his young.’ Among 
ducks the fexual ditlin¢tion of voice 
is remarkabie; for, while the quack 
of the female is loud and fonorous, 
the voice of the drake is inward and 
harfh, and feeble, and fcarce dif- 
cernible. The cock turkey firuts and 
gobbles to his miftreis in a moit un- 
couth manner; he hath alfo a pert 
and petulant note when he attacks his 
adverfary. When a hen turkey leads 
forth her young brocd fhe keeps a 
watchful eye ; and if a bird of prey 
appear, though ever fo high in the 
air, the careful mother announces the 
enemy with a little inward mozn, and 
watches him with a fteady and atten- 
tive look; but, if he approach, her 
note becomes earnett and alarming, 
and her outcries are redoubled. 

No inhabitants! a yard fcem pof- 
foffed of juch a variety of exprefiion 
and {0 copicus a lancwage as common 
poultry. Take a chicken of four or 
five days old, and hold it up 
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window where there are flies, and it 
will immediately feize its prey, wijth 
little twitterings of complacency ; but 
if you tender it a wafp ora bee, at 
once its note becomes harfh, and ex- 
prefiive of difapprobation and a feale 
of danger. When a pullet is ready 
to Jay fhe intimates the event by a 
joyous and eafy foft note. Of all the 
occurrences of their life that of laying 
feems to be the moft important ; for 
no fooner has a hen difburdened her- 
felf, than fhe ruthes forth with a cla- 
morous kind of joy, which the cock 
and the reft of his miftreffes immedi- 
ately adopt. The tumult is not cone 
fined to the family conterned, but 
catches from yard to yard, and {preads 
to every homeftead within hearing, 
till at laft the whole village is in an 
uproar. As foon as a hen becomes a 
mother her new relation demands a 
new language ; fhe then runs clock- 
ing and {creaming about, and feems 
agitated as if poffefléd. The father 
of. the fiock has alfo a confiderable 
vocabulary ; if he finds food, he calls 
a favourite concubine to partake ; and 


if a bird of prey paffes over, with a 
warning voice he bids his family be- 


ware. The gallant chanticleer has, 
at command, his amorous phrafes and 
his terms of defiance. But the found 
by which he is beft known is his 
crowing: by this he has been diftin- 
guifhed in all ages as the country- 
man’s clock or larum, as the watch- 
man that proclaims the divifions of 
the night. ‘Thus the poet elegantly 
fiyles him : 

«— — the crefled cock, whofe clar.on 

founds 
© The fileat hours.’ 


A neighbouring gentleman one 
fammer had loft moft of his chickea 
by @ {parrow-hawk, that came glid- 
ing down between a faggot pile and 
the end of his houfe to the p!ace where 
the coops ftood. The owner, inwardly 
vexed to fee his flock thus diminifh- ~ 
ing, hung a fetting net adroitly be- 
tween the pile and the houfe, into 
which the caitif dafhed, and was en- 

tangled. 
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angled. Refentment fuggefted the 
law of retaliation ; he therefore clip- 
ped the hawk’s wings, cut off his ta- 
lons, and, fixing a cork on his bill, 
threw him down among the brood- 
hens. Imagination cannot paint the 
fcene that enfued; the expreifions 
that fear, rage, and revenge, infpired, 


were new, or at leaft fuch as had 
been unnoticed before : the exafpe- 
rated matrons upbraided, they exe- 
crated, they infuited, they triumphed. 
In a word, they never defifted from 
buffetting their adverfary till they had 
torn him in an hundred pieces. 


Avarice and Giory: By the late King of Pruffia. 


¢ je mifer is chiefly his own 
enemy, but the ambitious man 
is the enemy of the human race. 
He ftrides forward to vice with im- 
punity, and even his virtues degene- 
rate into faults. The mifer and the 
ambitious are both equally felf-in- 
tcrefted ; but while one dettroys only 
a cottage, the other, perhaps, over- 
turns an empire. 

Avarice and Glory once made a 
journey together to this world, in 
order to try how mankind were dif- 
pofed to receive them. Heroes, citi- 
zens, priefts, and lords, immediately 
litted beneath their ftandards, and 
received their favours with gratitude 
and rapture. Travelling, however, 


into a more remote part of the coun- 
try, they by accident put up at a 
cottage of a fimple fhepherd, whoie 
whole poffeflions were his flock, and 
all his folicitude the next day’s fub- 


fiftence. His birth was but humble, 
yet his natural endowments were 
great. His fenfe was refined, his 
heart fenfible of love and pity, and, 
poor as he was, he ftill preferved an 
honeit ardour for liberty and repofe. 
Here, with his favourite Sylvana, 
his flock, his crook, and his cottage, 
he lived unknown, and unknowing a 
world that could only inftruct him in 
deceit and falfehood. 

Our two travellers no fooner be- 
held him, than they were flruck with 
his felicity. «* How infupportable is 
It,” cryed glory, ** thus to be a fpec- 
tator of pleafures which we have no 
fhare in producing. Shall we, who 
are adored here below, tamely con- 
tinue fpectators of a man who thus 
lights our favours, becaufe as yet 


unexperienced in their delights: no, 
rather let us attempt to feduce him 
from his wife purfuit of tranquillity, 
and teach him toreverence our power.” 
Thus faying, they both, the better to 
difguife themfelves, aflumed the drefs 
of thepherds, and accofted the ruftic 
in terms the moft inviting. ‘ Dear 
fhepherd, how do I pity,’’ cries Glory, 
** your poor fimplicity; to fee fuch 
talents buried in unambitious retire- 
ment, certainly might create, even 
the compaffion of the gods. Leave, 
prythee leave a folitude deftined only 
for ignorance and flupidity; it 1s 
only to die, to die without applaufe. 
You have virtues, and thofe gught to 
appear, not thus lie hid with ungrate- 
ful obftinacy.: Fortune calls, and 
Glory invites thee. 1 promife youa 
certainty of fuccefs: you have only 
to chufe, whether to become an au- 
thor, a mini‘ter of ftate, or a gene- 
ral; in either capacity, be affured of 
finding refpect, riches, and immor- 
tality.” 

At fo unaccuftomed an invitation, 
the fhepherd feemed incapable of de- 
termining. He hefitated fome time 
between ambition and content, tll 
at length the former prevailed, and 
he became, in fome meafure, a con- 
vert. Avarice now came in to fix him 
entirely, and willing completely to 
make him the flave of both, thus con- 
tinued the converfation. ‘“ Yes, fim- 
ple fwain, be convinced of your ig- 
norance: learn from me in what true 
happinefs confifts. You are in indi- 
gence, and you mifcall your poverty 
terhperance. What! fhall a man, 
formed for the moft important con- 
cerns, like you, exhauft a — 
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life, only in ogling his miftrefs, play- 
ing upon his pipe, or fheering his 
fieep. While the relt of mankind, 
bleft with affluence, confecrate all 
their hours to rapture, improved with 
art, fhall you remain in a cottage, 
perhaps fhuddering at the winter’s 
breeze: Alas! little dof thou know 
of the pleafures attending the great. 
What {umptuous palaces they live 
in ;—how, every time they leave them, 
feems a triumphal proceflion; how 
every word they pronounce is echoed 
with applaufe: without fortune, what 
is life but mifery ? What is virtue but 
fallen fatisfaction ? Money, money is 
the grand mover of the univerfe ; 
without it life is infipid, and talents 
contemptible.” 

The unhappy fhepherd was no 
longer able to refit fuch powerful 
periuafions ; his miftrefs, his flock are 
at once banithed from his thoughts, 
or contemptible in his eye. His rural 
retreat becomes taftele{s, and ambi- 
tion fills up every chaim in his breatt: 
in vain did this faithful partner of all 
his plcsares and cares folicit his 
ftay: in vain expofe the numberlefs 
dangers he muft neceffarily encounter ; 
nothing could perfuade a youthful 
mind, bent on glory, and whofe heart 
felt every paflion in extreme. How- 
ever, uncertain what courfe to follow, 
by chance he fixed upon the mates ; 
and he began, by fhewing the world 
fome amazing inftances of the fub- 
limity of his genius, He inftantly 
found admiffisn among the men of 
wit, and he gave leffons to thofe who 
were candidates for the public favour. 
He’ publithed criticiims to thew, that 
fome were not born poets, and apo- 
logies in vindication of himfelf. Bat 
fatire feon attacked him with all its 
virulence. He found in every bro- 
ther wit, a rival, and in every rival, 
one ready to depreciate whatever he 
had written. Soon, therefore, he 
thourht proper to quit this feducing 
train, that oifer beds of roles, but fup- 
ply oaly a couch of tiorns. 


He next took the field in quality 
of a foldier. He was foremott in 
revenging the affronts of his coun- 
try, and fixing his monarch on the 
throne ; he was foremoft in braving 
every danger, and in mounting every 
breach: with a few fucceiles more, 
and a few limbs lefs, our fhepherd 
would have equalled Cefar himielf, 
but foon envy began to pluck the 
hard earned laurel from his brow. His 
conquefts were attributed not to his 
fuperior fkill, but the ignorance of his 
rivals: his patriotifm was judged to 
proceed from avarice, and his forti- 
tude from unfeeling affurance. 

Again, then, the fhepherd changes, 
and, in his own defence, retired to 
the cabinet from the field, Here, 
become a thorough bred minifter of 
ftate, he copies out conventions, 
mends treaties, raifes fubfidies, le- 
vies, difpofes, fells, buys, and lofe 
his gwa peace, in procuring the 
peace of Europe; he even, with the 
indultry of a minifter, adopts his 
vices, and becomes flow, timid, fuf- 
picious, and auftere. Drunk with 
power, and involved in fyftem, he 
fees, confults, and likes none but him- 
felt. He is no longet the fimple 
hepherd, whofe thoughts were all 
honeit, and who {poke nothing but 
what he thought: he now is taught 
only to fpeak what he never intends 
to perform, His faults difguited 
fome, his few remaining virtues more: 
at length, however, his fyitem fails, 
all his projeéts are blown up: what 
was the caufe of misfortune was at- 
tributed to corruption and ignorance ; 
he is arrajgned by the people, and 
fcarcely efcapes being condemned to 
fuffer an ignominious death. Now, 
too late, he finds the folly of having 
attended to the voice of Avarice, or 
the call of Ambition: he fhes bacix to 
his long forfaken cottage, again af- 
fumes the ruitic robe of innocence and 
fimplicity; and, in the arms of his 
faithiul Sylvana, paffed the remainder 
of his liie in innocence and peace. 


THE 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER, 
Nume. XLII. 


ON COMETS. 


Haft thou ne’er feen the comet’s flaming flight ? 

Th’ illuftrious ftranger pafling, terror theds 

On gazing nations, from his fiery train 

Of length enormous ; takes his ample round 
Through depths of zther; coafts unnumber’d worlds 
Of more than folar glory; doubles wide 

Heav’n’s mighty cape, and then revifits earth, 

From the long travel of a thoufand years. 


= HE aftronomy of comets may be 
properly faid to be yet in its 
infancy, no advances having been 
made in it before the laft century. 
With refpe& to the ancients, they 
knew very little of their nature or 
motions. Some confidered them as 
wandering ftars: others fuppofed them 
to be mere appearances, formed either 
by reflection or refractions of the 
fun’s beams, having no real or di- 
ftinét fubitance from other celettial 
bodies. Others believed them to be 
fiery meteors, generated of bitumi- 
nous exhalations from our terraqueous 
globe, which being elevated to the 
higher regions of the atmofphere, 
were there fet on fire, and continued 
their appearance till all their fulphu- 
reous particles were confumed ; while 
others confidered. them only as omi- 
nous phanomena, difplayed by the 
Supreme Being to terrify mankind, 
and warn them of the approach of 
fome dreadful calamity. And the 
iame opinion prevailed during the 
dark ages between the decline of the 
Roman empire and the Reformation. 
The poets have frequently com- 
pared a hero in his fhining armour to 
a comet; and as poetry delights in 
omens, prodigies, and {uch wonder- 
ful events as were fuppofed to fol- 
low upon the appearance of comets, 
sclipfes, and the like, they never fail 


You NG. 


to make fome allufion to the popular 
fuperftition on this fubjeét. ‘Thus 
Homer, Virgil, and Taffo, who have 
been copied by Milton, in his fine 
compariion of Satan to a comet: 


Incens’d with indignation, Satan ftood 
Unterrified, and like a comet burn’d, 
That fires the length of Ophiucus huge 
In th’ arétic fky, and from his horrid hair 
Shakes peltilence and war. 


Milton has here exceeded his ori- 
ginals in fublimity ; and his compa- 
rifon is applied with much greater 
propriety than theirs; for they de- 
{cribe only a mortal hero, but Milton 
is {peaking of a fuperhuman being.— 
I fhall give two more quotations, in 
which, [ think, the popular opinion 
is not only poetically, but philofophi- 
cally mentione 


In Fancy’s eye encountering armies glare, 

And fanguine enfigns wave unfurl'd in air!* 

Hence the weak vulgar deem impending 
fate, 

A monarch ruin’d, or unpeopled ftate. 

Thus comets, dreadful vilitants! arile, 

To them wild omens, {cience to the wi/e! 

Thefe mark the comet to the fun incline, 

While deep-red flames around its centre 
fine! 

While its fierce rear a winding trail difplays, 

And lights all zther with the fweeping 
blaze! 

Or when, compell’d, it flies the torrid zone, 

And fhoots by worlds unnumber’d and wn- 
known ; 


* The Aurora Borealis. 
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By mam whofe people, all aghaft with 
ear, 

May view that minifler of vengeance near ! 

Till now, the tranfient glow, remote and loft, 

Decays, and darkens ‘mid involving troft! 

Or when it, fuhward, drinks rich beams 
again, 

And burns imperious on th’ ethereal plain ! 

‘The learn’d-one curious eyes it from afar, 

Sparkling through night, a new illuitrious 
ftar ! 


SAVAGE. 


Amid the radiant orbs, 
‘That more than deck, that animate the fky, 
The life-infufing funs of other woilds; 
Lo! from the dread immentfity of {pace 
Returning, with accelerated courfe, 
The rufhing comet to the fun defcends ; 
And as he finks below the fhaded earth, 
With awful train projected o’er the heav’ns, 
The guilty nations tremble. But, above 
Thote fuperttitious horrors that enflave 
The fond {equacious herd, to myitie faith 
And blind amazement prone, th’ enlighten’d 
few 
Whofe godlike minds philofophy exalts, 
The glorious ftranger hail. ‘I hey feel a joy 
Divinely great ; they in their powers exult, 
That wondrous force of thought, that 
mounting fpurns 
This dufky fpot, and meafures all the thy ; 
While, from his far excurfion through the 
wilds 
Of barren zther, faithful to his time, 
‘I hey fee the blazing wonder rife anew, 
In feeming terror clad, but kindly bent 
To work the will of All-iuftaining Love : 
From his huge vapoury train perhaps to fhake 
Reviving moifture on the numerous orbs, 
Through which his long ellipfis winds; 
erhaps 
To lend new fuel to declining funs, 
To light up worlds, and feed th’ erernal fire. 
Tuomson. 
When the terrors, which fuper- 
flition and aftrology formerly excited, 
had fled before the dawn of philo- 
fophy ; when Newton, unfolding the 
fyitem of the univerfe, had deicribed 
the laws by which the motions of 
comets are dire¢ted, and Halley had 
carried the theory of his illuftrious 
predeceffor to a high degree of certi- 
tude and pertection, their difcoveries 
gave nfe to a new kind of anxiety and 
«pprehenfion. It was feared, that 
fume of the comets, which move in 


all direétions through the different 
regions of our planetary fyftem, 
might, fome time or other, meet 
with our earth in its courfe; and it 
was fuppofed, that fome rencounters 
may have already happened, and 
produced the revolutions of which the 
veltiges are to be found in feveral 
paris of our globe, Thus Whifton 
confidered the general flood as an 
inundation produced by the tail of 
a comet, and fuppofed that the uni- 
verfal conflagration will be occafioned 
by the earth’s meeting with one of 
thofe bodies on its return from the 
fun. Maupertuis imagined, that the 
tails of comets, by mixing their exha- 
lations with our atmofphere, might 
have a noxious influence upon the 
health of animals and the growth of 
plants. He farther apprehended, that 
their attraction might, fome time or 
other, oblige our globe to change its 
orbit, and to revolve about one of 
them in the character of a fatellite, 
or, at leaft, expofe it to more violent 
viciflitudes of heat and cold than it 
experiences at prefent. But thefe 
terrors are merely vifionary ; and have 
been refuted in an excellent effay on 
this fubject, by M. Dionis du Sejour. 
This work, * which contains the beit 
theory of comets hitherto publithed, 
has the double merit of having given 
new degrees of perfection and im- 
provement to the {cience of aitro- 
nomy, and of calming the fears and 
apprehentions of mankind, by fhew- 
ing, that we have abfolutely little or 
nothing to fear from thofe flaming 
bodies, which ignorance and fuper- 
{tition have rendered {fo terrible. 
Comets, according to Sir Ifaac 
Newton, are compacted, iolid, fixed, 
and durable bodies: in one word, a 
kind of planets ; which move in very 
oblique orbits, every way with the 
greateft freedom; perfevering in 
their motions, even againft the courfe 
and direction of the planets; and 
their tail is a very thin flender vapour, 
emitted by the head or nucleus of the 
comet, ignited or heated by the fun. 


* Eflai fur les Cometes en general, &c. Paris 1775. 
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From the lights which this great 
philofopher has thrown upon this ab- 
ftrufe part of aftronomy, there is rea- 
fon to think, that fucceeding aftrono- 
mers will carry it to the gr€atelt de- 
gree of perfection. But although we 
are indebted to him for a true theory 
of the motion of the comets, yet, with 
refpect to the formation of their tai/s, 
and the ws for which thefe great 
bodies are intended, his opinions 
have been controverted. Dr. Hamil- 
ton, in particular, in his “* Philofo- 
phical Effays,” controverts Sir Ifaac’s 
opinion. He afferts, from a view of 
the phenomena of a comet, that the 
matter which conftitutes its tail, is 
not an illuminated vapour, but a 
Self frining fubftance, which, in all po- 
fitions of the comet, and whatever be 
the direction of its motion, whether 
towards or from the fun, is thrown 
off from its dark hemifphere, in a 
dire&tion oppofite-to the fun, a fhort 
time before and after its perihelion, 
or neareft approach to that luminary. 
He finds, moreover, in the Aurora 
Borealis, a matter which greatly re- 
fembies it in appearance, its fituation 
with regard to the fun and to the body 
whence it flows, as well as in the 
nature of its fubftance, fo far as it is 
known to us: for the Aurora Borealis 
is likewife a rare and lucid fubltance, 
thrown off in a direétion nearly op- 
pofite to the fun, from the dark he- 
mifphere of the earth; tending to- 
wards the zenith of the fpedtator, or 
the wertex of the earth’s fhadow; 
rifing principally from the northern 
part of the earth’s atmofphere, and 
moft frequently vifible while the fun 
is pafling through the fouthern figns, 
and the earth moving from the au- 
tumnal to the vernal equinox, through 
that half of its orbit which is nearett 
to the jun; and laftly, not intercept- 
ing, in any fenfible degree, the light 
of the fixed ftars: fo that, to a fpec- 
tator placed at a confiderable diftance 
from the earth, and fhaded from the 
fun’s light, it muft appear as a tail 
to the earth; {mall, indeed, in pro- 


portion to the earth’s diameter, but 
in its direction, fituation, tranfpa- 
rency, and lucid appearance, refem- 
bling that of a comet. 

Abbé Mann, a learned Englifh- 
man, long refident at Brujffels, has 
likewife fhewn, by unan{werable ar- 
guments, that there is a maniteit 
and perfe& analogy between the tails 
of thefe great and luminous bodies 
and the Aurora Borealis. Hence he 
concludes, that they both proceed 
from the fame principle, and are 
formed of the fame matter ; that they 
are emanations of the electrical fluid 
from their refpeétive bodies, and that 
this fluid often becomes a phlogitton, 
by the heterogeneous mixtures which 
it carries along with it in this ema- 
nation, which accounts for the dif- 
ferent colours and other circumftances 
in thefe meteors.—‘* As eleétrics,’” 
fays the abbé, “ when fufficiently 
heated, become conduétors of the 
electrical fluid, and yield emanations 
of it in proportion to the quantity 
they naturally contain, this is pre- 
cifely the cafe with the earth and the 
comets in their perihelia. The ap- 
proach of the comets to the fun, and 
the fuperabundant degree of heat, 
which they receive from this ap- 
proach, dilpofe them to fend forth 
a proportiouable part of the clerical 
fluid, whofe emiffion produces all the 
phenomena we obferve in the tails of 
comets, the Aurore Boreales, and 
feveral electrical experiments. ‘lhefe 
phznomena, therefore, have the fame 
caufe, and one common principle. 
In the recefs of the comet and its in- 
creafing diftance from the fun, this 
vifible emiffion of electrical matter 
diminifhes gradually, and at lait to- 
tally difappears, and initead of being 
an eleétrical conductor, which it was 
in its perihelion, it attraéts the fluid, 
is charged with it anew, and thus be- 
comes eleétric until its approach to 
the fun, and the heat it acquires there- 
by, change it again into a con- 
duttor.”’* 

From the prodigious activity of the 


* Memoir concerning Elementary Fire, &c, in Memoiss of the Academy at Bruf- 


fels, Vol. I. 
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elcGrical fluid, its tendency to efcape 
from the bodies which contain it, and 


to diduie itielf im the vait planetary 
revitoans, Which come the neareit to 
vod fpace, the ingenious abbe 
draws tome conjectures relative to 


tac afes and the end which comets 
imiy ferve in tie planetary fyitem. 
bie thinks, that comets are real elec- 

sal bodies, deligned to collect the 
elcirical fluid, which has efcaped 
trom the planets; that the comets, 
heated by their approximation to the 
fia, Communicate this fluid anew to 
the planets, and thus the perpetual 
circulation of this active fluid, fo ne- 
ceilary to the great whole, is main- 
tained aud renewed incefiantly ; and 
that the operations of nature in the 
planetary iyftem, are carried on in 
a manuer analogous to what we con- 
tantly oblerve and experience in the 
perpetual circulations of our atmol- 
phere, where winds, vapours, and ex- 
halations rife and float ; then return 
to us in rain, fnow, and fulminating 
expiofions; and then again are ex- 
hailed and raiied anew. ‘* Every 
thing,” he judicioufly obferves, “ is 
analogous and harmonical in univer- 
fal nature.”’ 

I hall conclude this paper with 
the moral reflections of an elegant 
writer: “ I cannot forbear reilecting 
on the infignificance of human art, 
when jet ia comparifon with the de- 
figns of Providence. In the purfuit 
of this thought, I confidered a comet, 
or, in the language of the vulgar, a 
blazing ttar, asa iky-rocket difcharged 


* Guardian, 


Curfry REFLECTIONS: 


HE contemplation of female 

beauty is one of the mott pleaf- 
ing, as well as rational enjoyments, 
this great metropolis affords; and it 
is with fome fatisfaction that I vifit 
the park, the gardens, and public 
walks, where many hundreds of bear- 
tiful women are affembled. I am 
not of opinion, that the country is 
the only place where we are to look 
for natural beauty; nor do I think 


by a hand that is Almighty. Many 
of my readers faw that in the year 
1680, and if they are not mathema- 
ticians, will be amazed to hear, that 
it travelled with a much greater de- 
gree of {wiftnefs than a cannon-ball, 
and drew after it a tail of fire that 
was fouricore millions of miles in 
length. What an amazing thought is 
it to confider this flupendous body 
traverfing the immenfity of the crea- * 
tion with fuch a rapidity, and at the 
fame time wheeling about in that line 
which the Almighty has prefcribed 
for it! That it fhould move in fuch 
inconceivable fury and combuttion, 
and at the fame time with fuch an 
exact regularity! How {pacious muit 
the univerie be, that gives fuch bo- 
dies as thefe their full play, without 
fuffering the leait diforder or con- 
fufion by it! What a glorious fhow 
are thofe beings entertained with, that , 
can look into this great theatre of 
nature, and fee myriads of fuch tre- 
mendous objects wandering through 
thofe immeafurable depths of zther, 
and running their appointed courfes! 
Our eyes may hereafter be ftrong 
enough to command this magnificent 
profpeét, and our underitandings able 
to find out the feveral ufes of thefe 
great parts of the univerfe. In the 
mean time, they are very proper cb- 
jecis for our imagination to contem- 
plate, that we may form more ex- 
alted notions of infinite wifdom and 
power, and learn to think humbly of 
ourfelves, and of all the little works 
of human invention.”’ * 


No. 103. 


Addreffed to the LADIEs. 


that there is any thing in a London 
refidence merely, which is unfriendly 
to perfonal beauty. Country beau- 
ties have generally lefs of that pleaf- 
ing effeminacy which conftitutes cha- 
raéer in the features of a lady. A 
town beauty, whofe education has 
been probably regulated, has a fome- 
thing in her look and manner which 
is more irrefiftible than mere red and 
white, and a certain air, which fome 

have 
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have called entiment. But of this 
wordI am notvery fond. It is anew 
word, and has been grefsiy abufed. 
The greatelt enemies to beauty are 
late hours, crowded affemblies, and 
high living. In thefe refpects, we 
feem to be growing worfe, rather than 
better ; and hence come pallid looks, 
confumptive habits, and difordered 
conititutions. Late hours to all man- 
kind are pernicious, becaufe they dif- 
turb the regular operation of nature 
in producing fleep; and to females 
they are particularly fo, becaufe they 
difturb every fun&ion of nature, oc- 
cafion irregular appetite, and deprive 
them of that which is of the greateit 


advantage to beauty, the trefh air of 


the morning. 

Crowded affemblies are pernicious, 
becaufe in them we breathe a cor- 
rupted air; the breath which has 
once pafied out of the body is unfit 
to be infpired again ; and were it not 
for the extent of the atmofphere, 
would become poifonous. How per- 
nicious, then, muift it be to ft for 
four or five hours in a crowded pub- 


lic place, where we breathe the effluvia _ 


of a thoufand perfons, not to {peak 
of oi in lamps, &c. Hence that 
difficulty of | breathing, which many 
perfons co mplain of, w hen ihut up in 
public places, and which many of 
my female friends may have experi- 
enced, without perhaps knowing the 
caufe. But this is not the only mif- 
chief of crowded aflembhtes. The 
pores become open by the exceffive 
heat: and as we come fuddenly from 
rr heat i into the cold air, our lungs 
become immediately affected ; and 
many, from this caufe only, have 
atal afthmas, confumptions, 
and fevers, which have hurried beauty 
intoan untimely grave, and deprived 
parents of thofe on whom they fondly 
doated. I need not add, that dancing 
encreafes all thofe dangers. 
High living, perhaps, may not be 
contidered as ‘the « fin which moft ca- 
fily befets the female nor, in- 
deed, from my own experience, can 
carry this into even a general affer- 
tion. Temperance in cating and 


fex ;’ 
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drinking is the charafteriftic of our 
> anal mame og and W there are a 
few examples of a contrary 
they are but few, 
can never be io agreeabie as to tempt 
others. Intemperance,inouzh much 
fhort of intoxication or giv'tony, cau- 
not, with any truth, be imputed to 
the virtuous part of the fex; and as 
for the other part, intemperance, 


mractics 


thie exampie 


alia 


as 
well as all their faults, are cutided 
to our pity. 

Cards have been faid to be 
enemy to female beauty. Where 
they are played merely for an amuie- 
ment, they can have bat little effect, 
one way or other. But gaming, pro- 
perly {peaking, is unqueftionably very 
unfriendly to health and happinefs. 
To fee a beautiful face diitorted at 

lofs of an odd trick; to fee the 
fineit features tortured into malignity 
at the good luck of another, is a {pec 
tacle which we cannot behold without 
contempt or cenfure. It would be 
eaty to prove, that gaming is the 
moit deteftable vice that man is guilty 
of; and more ealy to prove, that a 
fimcle gamefer is walking on the di- 
rect road to deftruction. Befides, cards 
lead to late hours, and not unfre- 
quently to bad company. The ma- 
lignant paflions which gaming pro- 
motes, Ought never to have piace in 
that tender bofom,where the {weet foli- 
citudes of the fofter affections, and the 
cares ofa family only ought to dweil. 

The ufual remedies to cure difor- 
dered beauty are unfortunately cal 
culated to eitcreafe the malady. Paint, 
in all its varicties, makes dreadful 
havock on the fkin; and what is 
worlt of all, after it has been ufed 
for fome time, it muft be continued, 
to hide the ravages ithas made. Like 
drinking, i in cates of lownels of {pirits 
painting is a temporary cure, and $ 
prolonged difeafe. Beiides, there is 
no kind of paint which can be uied, 
that will deceive the eye. An igno- 
rant country booby, who-has been 
but a month in town, ma 
ae a painted from a natur 

eafily as he > could d diftin Puli 
dn from a heath, or an o 
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hazle. Whether perfumes may not 
be confidered as an auxiliary to beau- 
ty, is doubtful. But the ufe of paint 
indicates a want, and the continual 
ufe of perfumes lead to an unplea- 
fant fuipicion. 

Let me not, my fair readers, be 
accuied of feverity in thefe remarks 
on female beauty.x—Thole to whom 
they are not applicable, will, I hope, 
be convinced, that it is their happi- 
ne{s, and not my own, that I conlult. 
I ceuld chearfully write for months 
and years on this fubje¢t, and think 
my labour a pleafure, if the confe- 
quence was, that I perfuaded one 
mifguided fair one to ftudy her health 
and happinefs, in preference to fafhion 
and pleafure. 

Beauty, where the fole gift of na- 
ture, andin its higheft perfection, re- 
tains its attraétions but for a fhort 
time. It can catch the eye, but it 
will never of itfelf fix the affections, 


It is the daily fport of time, and acci« 
dent, and difeafe. It perithes like a 
bankrupt fortune, without leaving any 
thing behind it to fatisfy thofe who 
gave it credit. An informed mind, 
polifhed manners, and a chearful dif- 
pofition, are beauties which will never 
ceafe to pleafe. Sweetnefs of tem- 
per gives to the moft ordinary coun- 
tenance, an animation which no mere 
beauty can equal. It catches, it at- 
tracis, and it fixes the affections. It 
makes the poffeflor happy in folitude, 
and agreeable in company. It is 
that difpofition which is the moft efti- 
mable qualification in a wife and a 
mother. Beauty may attract lovers, 
and fongs, and fafhionable fame. A 
well-informed mind, and a {weet tem- 
per, will attract a hufband, and ali 
the felicities that attend a married 
life, the affection of children, the 
love of friends, and the general re~ 
fpect of the world. A. B. 


On the PLEASURES derived from REFLECTION. 


H OW happy it is for man to have 
that power of recoilecting the 
paft, beftowed upon him. We fhould 
be very miferable creatures, indeed, 
had we not this comfortable means of 
drawing from this facred treafure, mo- 
ments of happinefs which we receive 
with fo much fatisfation. Time would 
erafe many of our paft enjoyments, 
and fink them into oblivion, if this 
powerful means, had not becn be- 
ftowed upon us by our kind Creator. 
A man, ina dungeon, may draw in 
lively colours, pleafing {cenes of paft 
pleafures which are now no more; 
but that is all; yet this little may en- 
liven his chearlefs moments. Poor 
milerable beings, fhould we be, on 
this fliort ilage of our exiltence, even 
in the livelieit hour of profperity ; if 
hope for the future, or retlection on 
the pait, did not emit their chearful 
beams. But the greatet happinefs 
derived from reflection, is the recol- 
lection of a well-fpent life, and that 
life may be reviewed with pleafure. 
For take this as a certain axiom, that 


4 


no one can enjoy the pleafures of res 
fieétion, that live not up to the dictates 
of their own mind. That poor mor- 
tal that can neither look forward, nor 
reflect on the pait, is in a wretched 
fituztion. If he reviews his paft life, 
he finds his daggers lie untheathed 
where he left them; if he looks for- 
ward, he finds that hope has forfaken 
him, and has left him no comfortable 
affurance of happinefs to come. It is 
my wiih that no one may ever fo far 
tranfgrefs the bounds of right, as to 
forfeit their claim to thefe two com- 
fortable, fupporters; they are happy 
that enjoy them, and they are miler- 
able indeed that have them not: there 
are many icenes of delight paft with 
the fweet fociety of the fofter fex, 
which we review with pleafure, when 
the object of our affections is removed 
from our fight. Thele fcenes return 
with pleafute to our minds, and re- 
main with us, until the fair object it- 
felf arrives, and removes the image in 
exchange for the reality. 
AMATOR. 
Evs- 
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A Succin® Account 


of the ELEMENTS of HERALDRY: 
‘lyn f 


rated by Plate I. 


Eratpry is a fcience which 

teaches how to blazon, or ex- 
plain in proper terms, all that be- 
longs to coats of arms. 

Coats of arms (of the origin of 
which we have given an account in 
the firft article of this volume) are 
marks of honour, made up of fixed 
and determined colours, figures, &c. 
which ferve to denote the defcent and 
alliances of the bearer, or to diftin- 
guifh cities, flates, &c. They are 
divided into eight kinds > namely, 
arms of dominion, pretenfion, conceffion, 
community, patronage, family, alliance, 
and fucceffion. 

Arms of dominion, or fovereignty, 
are borne by fovereign princes and 
ftates. Thus, the three lions are the 
arms of England, the fleurs-de-lis 
thofe of France, &c. 

Arms of pretenfion are thofe of fuch 
kingdoms or territories, to which a 
prince or lord has fome claim, and 
which he adds to his own, although 
the faid territories are in the poffef- 
fion of another prince. ‘Thus, ever 
fince Edward Ill claimed the crown 
of France in 1340, the kings of 
England have quartered the arms of 
France with their own. 

Arms of conceffion, or augmenta- 
tion, are either entire arms, or one 
or more figures, given by princes, as 
a reward for eminent fervices. Thus, 
queen Anne granted to admiral fir 
Cloudefley Shovell, who was of mean 
origin, a coat of arms, viz. A 
chevron, between two fleurs-de-lis in 
chief, and a crefcent in bafe, to de- 
note two great victories he had gained 
over the French, and one over the 
Turks. And his pretent majefty, in 
confideration of the glorious defence 
of Gibraltar, granted to fir George 
Auguttus Eliott, the governor, when 
he created him lord Heathfield, the 
arms of that celebrated fortrefs, as 
an honourable augmentation of his 
family arms. 


Arms of community are thofe of 
bifhopricks, cities, univerfities, and 
bodies corporate. 

Arms of patronage are fuch as go- 
vernors of provinces, lords of manors, 
patrons of benefices, &c. add to their 
family arms, as a token of their fu- 
periority, rights, and jurifdiction. 

Arms of family, or paternal arms; 
are thofe which diftinguifh one parti- 
cular family from another. 

Arms of alliance are what families, 
or private perfons, join to their own, 
to denote the alliances they have cof- 
tracted by marriage. 

Arms of /uccejion are fuch as are 
taken up by thofe who inherit certain 
eftates, manors, &c. either by will, 
entail, or donation. , 

To thefe may be added afimptive 
ar:ts, and what the French call armes 
parlantes. The firft are the arms afs 
fumed, without proper authority, by 
fuch perfons as have rifen, from a low 
origin, to great opulence: the armes 
parlantes, which the Englith call cant- 
ing arms, are fuch as allude to the 
names of the perfons that bear them. 

From the different kinds of arms 
we proceed next to the knowledge of 
their effential and integral parts, 
which are the Efcutcheon, the Tinc- 
tures, the Charges, and the Orna- 
ments. ; 


The EscuTcueon, 


Or fhield, fignifies the field, or 
ground, on which are reprefented the 
figures that make up a coat of arms : 
for thefe marks of diftinétion were put 
on fhields before they were placed on. 
banners and coat-armour. They are 
called efcutcheons, from the Latin 
word /cutum, a fhield ; and they have 
been, and ftill are, of different forms, 
according to differei:: times and na- 
tions. . The fhield of maids, widows, 
and fuch as are born ladies, is in the 
form of a lozeage or fuiil. 7 

The 
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The Efcutcheon Points. 

Armorifts diftinguith feveral parts 
Or points in efcutcheons, in order to 
determine exaétly the pofition of the 
bearings with which they are charged. 
They are denoted by the firft nine 
letters of the alphabet, as reprefented 
in plate I. 


Dexter chief 

Middle chief 

Sinifter chief 

Honour point 

Fefs point 

Nombril point 
Dexter bate 

Middle bafe 

Sinifer bafe. 

It is here proper, moreover, to ob- 
ferve, that the dexter fide of the 
efcutcheon anfwers to the left hand, 
and the finifter fide to the right hand 
of the perfon that looks on it. 


meet) as EY te be > 


The Tinctures. 


By tinétures is meant that variable 
hue of arms, which is common both 
to fhields and their bearings. Ic is 
diftributed into Colours and Furs. 

Of Colours. 

There are nine colours, which are 
diftinguifhed by certain technical 
names of metals and colours. ‘Thus 
Yellow is called Or ; White, Argent ; 
Red, Gules; Blue, Azure; Green, 
Vert; Purple, Purpure; Black, Sa- 
é/e; Orange, Teave; and Murrey, 
Sanguine. Anciently, when the arms 
belonged to noblemen, the colours 
were denoted by the names of certain 
precious flones ; and when they be- 
longed to fovereign princes, the co- 
lours were called by the names of 
certain planets. ‘To this diitinétion, 
now exploded, Cleaveland thus al- 


Judes : 


M-tals may blazon common heauties ; fhe 
Makes pearls and flanets humble heialdry, 


Thefe different colours are thus 
exprefled in engravings : 

Or, by points or dots, as repre- 
fented in fig. 1. 

Argent, is plain, as in fig. 2. 

Gules, by perpendicular lines, drawn 
from the chief to the bafe, as in 
fig. 3- 

Azure, by horizontal lines, as in 
fig. 4. 

Vert, by diagonal lines, drawn from 
the dexter to the finifter fide, as in 
fig. 5. 

Purpure, by diagonal lines drawn 
from the finilter to the dexter fide, as 
in fig. 6. 

Sable, by horizontal and perpendi- 
cular lines crofling each other as in 
fig. 7. 

Tenne, by diagonal lines drawn 
from the dexter to the finifter fide, 
traverfed by perpendicular lines, as 
in fig. 8. 

Sanguine, by lines croffing each 
other diagonally, from the dexter to 
the finifter, and from the finilter to 
the dexter fide, as in fig. g. 


Befide thefe colours, there are 
nine rowndles, the names of which 
are fufficient in blazoning, to denote 
their colour, without expreffing the 
fame. 'Thofe of metal are flat, and 
thofe of colour are globular. They 
are reprefented in fig. 10, and are 
thus denominated ; Be/ants, which are 
of Or; Plates, Argent; Torteaux, 
Gules ; Hurts, Azure ; Pommes, Vert; 
Golpes, Purpure; Pellets, Sable ; 
Oranges, Tenne; and Guzes, Sanguine. 

Of Furs. 
Fars reprefent the hairy fkin of cer- 


tain beafts * prepared for the doub- 
lings or linings of robes of flate ; and 


* The two little animals, from which the different kinds of furs ufed in Heraldry 
take their nemes, are the ermine and the vair. The firit is an amphibious beatt fome- 
what hke a cveesel, whote tkin being extremely white and foft, makes a very rich furs 
The turriers {pot its kin with {mall black tufts, taken either out of the tail of that ani- 
mai, or of a cui’s fin. The vair is a little creature called by the Latins varus: 
fome fay itis a kindot a pole-cat, found in the ealt or in Africa, whole tkin is white 
under the belly, and bluith grey on the back ; and when the head and feet of that beait 
are taken from its kin, it relambles much the figure ef vair ufed in heraldry : but fir 
John Ferne, in his Glory of Generofity, derives the name of this tinéture from the French 
word wars, on account of the change which it confitts of 
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therefore are ufed, not only for the 
linings of the mantles, and other 
ornaments of the fhields, but alfo in 
the coat-armours themfelves. Their 
diferent kinds are comprifed under 
the ten following names, viz. white, 
ermine, ermines, erminois, erminites, pean, 
wair, Vatr-en-point, counter-vair, and 
potent -counter- potent. 

White, the natural colour of the 
ermine, is only to be termed fo, when 
it is ufed for the doubling of mantles; 
for, as to the field, or in the compo- 
fition of arms, it muft be named ar- 
gent. 

Ermine is a field argent, with fmall 
points or fpots /ab/e, in the form of 
little triangles, which, in heraldry, 
are called powdering. See fig. 11. 

Ermines is a field fable, with the 
powdering argent ; as in fig. 12. 

Erminois is when the field is or, 
and the powdering /ad/e ; as in fig. 13. 

Pean is when the field is fable, and 
the powdering or; as in fig. 14. 

Erminites 1s the fame as ermine, 
enly it has a red hair on each fide the 
black. 

Vair is of argent and azure, or elfe 
azure and argent; but, where the 
matter is doub:ful, the metal is to 
have the preeminence. It is repre- 


fented by the figures of little bells or 
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cups, rangéd in a line, fo that the 
axje-argent \s oppofite to the ba/e- 
baure. See fig. 15. But it is to be 
ob”. -ved, that if the vair be of dif- 
ferent tinétures, and not jointly of 
argent and azure, that variation muit 
be expreffed in blazoning, and you 
muft fay vairy, or and gules, or what- 
ever tincture it is of. 

Vair-en-point, is faid, when the 
point of a vair is oppofite to the bafe 
of another ; as in fig. 16. 

Counter-vair, is when vair of the 
fame tin&ture is placed bafe againit 
bafe, and point againft point ; as in 
fig. 17. 

Potent-counter-potent, anciently called 
wairy-cuppy, is when the field is co- 
vered with figures like crutch-heads, 
termed potents counter-placed. See 
fig. 18. 

It may not be improper to obferve, 
that the ufe of thefe.tinétures took 
its rife from the feveral colours ufed 
by warriors, while they were in the 
army. And, becaufe it was the cuf- 
tom to embroider gold and filver on 
filk, or filk on cloth of gold and fil- 
ver, the heralds appoined that, in 
imitation of the clothes fo embroider- 
ed, colour fhould never be ufed upon, 
colour, nor metal upon metal. 

{ To be continued. ] 


A Humorous Inquiry for an Ord Woman. 
To the Epiror of the UntversaL Macazine. 


SIR, 


] Should ‘be very much obliged to 
any of your correfpondents, who 
would take the trouble to anfwer this 
letter, as it concerns a matter which 
has for fome time paft much engaged 
my thoughts. 

The fabjett, fir, of my letter, is 
neither more nor lefs than—An Old 
Woman. I have repeatedly afked 
my acquaintances to point out to me 
where there was fuch an animal to 
be feen? but they have all affured 
me, they know of no fuch thing, For 
my own part, J have again and again 
made perfonal enquiries. I have vi- 
fite’ the parks on a fummer’s even- 
ing; I have traverfed the mall from 


one end tothe other; I have fearched 
the play-houfes from the top of the 
one fhilling gallery to the bottom 
of the pit; I have gone to the.Roy-, 
alty Theatre, to Aitley’s, Hughes’s, - 
Sadler’s Wells, and every other place 
where people are gathered together ; 
T have thruft my nofe in every mob, 
and in every church and affembly ; 
but, upon my word, fir, I with I 
may be unfexed, if I could find an 
old woman. 

That there were fuch beings for- 
merly I have no doubt. Hiltory re- 
cords fome inftances; and ] remem- 
bera line of a feng, ** An old wo- 
min clothed in grey,’’ which con- 

E 2 vinces 
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vinces me that fuch things were. 
From tradition too I have it; my 
mother ufed to tell me, that when 
fhe was young, old women were very 
commonebut I cannot yet think that 
the breed has been loft entirely, 
though I have in vain fearched among 
my friends for one. My affiduity, 
in feeking for an old woman, has 
involved me in fome difagreeable 
fcrapes. I was once fo jealous, as im- 
prudently to afk a lady of fixty-five 
whether fhe reckoned herfelf an old 
woman? J had fome expectations 
from her will, as I was very nearly 
related, and a bit of a favourite; but, 
I believe, fhe cancelled her will that 
afternoon, and left me juft nothing 
at all for my impertinence. Some 
have afked me, why I took fo much 
pains about an old woman? What 
could I do with her if I had her? 
&c. But I always made anfwer, 
that I was the beft judge what to do 
with her; and all I afked of them 
was, totell me where I could meet 
with fuch a one, if it were even but 
to gaze on the fingular phenomenon. 

A mad wag of my acquaintance 
very lately fent me the following 
card, —** Dear Dick, I have juit 
found what you want. In 
ftreet, No. 14, there lives a maiden 
aunt of mine, paft 64, and I am 
certain an old woman. If you make 
ufe of my name, you may be intro- 
duced, on pretence of withing to fee 
her cabinet of natural curiofities, of 
which fhe has 2 very fine affortment, 

Your’s, 
Tom Was.” 


Full of expe€tation, I drefled my- 
felf in my beit coat and wig, and fet 
out for the old woman’s houfe. Her 
iervant introduced me into a draw- 
ing-room, and {aid fhe would let her 
miftrefs know.—In a few minutes 
the old woman, as I thought, ap- 
peared—but I was born to be difap- 
| massage woman fhe was, I he- 
ieve, and full 64, but no old woman, 
for the had a monftrous Nina cap— 
her hair hanging in ringlets adown 
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her back—a fafh round her waif, 
&c. Finding this to be the cafe, [ 
took my leave as foon as I could; 
convinced that my friend had played 
a trick with me, and did not fail to re. 
fent itin a proper manner. However, 
I mutt do him the juftice to fay, that 
he apologized in fuch a manner, as 
demonttrated rather ignorance than 
defign; for he faid, that he thought 
a woman of her years might very 
well be called an old woman—Fool- 
ifh fellow! as if years made aa old 
woman. 

After this I took it in my head to 
put an advertifement into the papers, 
of which the following is a copy. 

<¢ Wanted—by a gentleman, about 
to furnifh a Mufeum of natural cu- 
riofities—An old woman. Whoever 
knows of fuch a thing, and can prove 
it by the oath of the party, will be 
handiomely rewarded, and no quef- 
tions afked. Any old woman whom 


this may fuit, is defired to hobble to 
No. 26, near Old-ftreet, on the wrong 
fide of the Lunatic Hofpital, or ap- 
ply by letter, and they fhall be waited 
on.” 


On fhewing this advertifement to 
fome of my friends, they perfuaded me 
not to put it into the public papers, 
for if fuch a curiofity offered, it 
would be greedily fnapt up ‘by the 
truftees of the Britifh Mufeum, or 
the proprietor of fir Afhton’s, who 
might outbid me—and that I fhould 
print the advertifement on cards and 
diftribute it wherever I went. I took 
this advice—but, O mercy! the ef- 
capes I have been obliged to make, 
and the dangers I ran, are undefcrib- 
able. ‘Twelve times I was obliged 
to make but one ftep from the top of 
the ftairs to the bottom, to avoid the 
fury of fome ladies beyond their grand 
climaéteric — twice was I toft in a 
blanket —feven times threatened t 
be poifoned, and more than once ¢i- 
caped from a two pair of ftairs win- 
dow into the ftreet, after the doors 
had been bolted and the inftruments 
of vengeance prepared forme. Even 
thofe who treated me civilly, faid I 

mut 
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mut be a madman to expect to find 
fuch a wonder as an old woman. I 
once very near got {cent of a real old 
woman in an alms-houfe near Shore- 
ditch, but before I could find out the 
place fhe had died. 

It is furprifing to me, that none of 
our antiquaries have made it a point 
to enrich their collections with fome- 
thing of the kind, and I can attribute 
this defe& only to the impofiibility 
of finding the phenomenon. I fhould 
almoft go crazy for joy, I proteit, if 
I were fo fortunate as to attain this 
object of my earneft with and longing 
defires; I fhould, I am afraid, ab- 
folutely worfhip her. But wishes are 
but wifhes, and hopes are but hopes. 
I am, jutt as far from the end of my 
purfuit as when I firft began. I 
have fome notion of writing to my 
friends abroad, and eftablifhing a 


correfpondence_ with every country in 


Europe, Afia, Africa, and America, 


if perchance this univerfe contains an 
old woman ; but the expence is un- 
fortunately too great for my flender 
finances, already not a little impaired 
by my neglecting every thing to feek 
for an old woman. 

I therefore, fir, with your permif- 
fion, make this public appeal to the 
world. I call upon all your readers 
to affift me. If they can but give 


_me information where an old woman 


is to be feen, no pains, expence, or 
labour, fhall be wanting on my part. 
Bolts and bars fhall fly before me. I 
will cheerfully afcend the lofty 
mountains of Wales, or dive into the 
unfathomed caves of the deepeft val- 
lies, if my pains may be at laft re- 
warded by the fight of an old wo- 
man. Hoping you will excufe the 
length of this letter, I take my hum- 
ble leave for the prefent, and am, fir, 
Your’s, very truly, 
A Virtuoso. 


An original Anecdote of PETER the Great. 


HE czar, who always obferved 

the ftricteft incognito in his tra- 
vels, on his fecond journey to Hol- 
Jand, in 1716, entered Nimeguen 
with his little fuite at the clofe of the 
day. He went toan inn, and wifh- 
ing to go to bed early, that he might 
fet off at break of day, ordered only 
a few eggs and fome butter and cheefe 
for {upper : a few bottles of red wine 
were drank at table, and his fuite re- 
tired to reft. The following morn- 
ing the horfes were ready at dawn of 
day ; but before the czar made his 
appearance, his purveyor, Dimitry 
Andreitch Chapeloff, called for a bill. 
The innkeeper’s demand was an hun- 
dred ducats.—Chapeloff, aftonifhed, 
thought it neceflary to remind the 
landlord that their fupper had only 
confifted of a dozen eggs, and a little 
butter, cheefe, and bread. —* It does 
not fignify, anfwered mine hoit, I 
mult have an hundred ducats before 


you leave the houfe.’—Chapeloff’s 
rhetoric was thrown away: he would 
make no abatement. ‘That officer, 
afraid to infert fo weighty an article 
in his difburfements without his maf- 
ter’s knowledge, went and informed 
the emperor. Well perfuaded that 
he was not known, he came down, as 
if accidentally, into the court-yard, 
the gates of which he found fhut by 
the innkeeper, whom he afked in 
Dutch, in his way, how he could 
prefume to exaét fo large a fum for 
fuch flender fare ?—* An hundred du- 
cats a large fum! faid the landlord : 
if I was emperor of Ruffia I would 
give a thoufand.’—On hearing this, 
the czar turned his back, without 
faying a word, made a fign to the 
purveyor to pay, and walked away. 
The Dutchman would not open the 
gates of the yard till he had received 
his hundred ducats, and wifhed the 
gentleman a good journey. 
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THE BRITISH MUSE. 


ODE Tro a TEAR. 


Gare. Drop! Heav’n-taught to 
hea 
What Grief. and Mis’ry knows ; 
Our pangs to footh, when molt we feel, 
Our own, or others woes. 
lett {pring ! at thy fecreted fource 
Sits Sympathy, and marks thy courfe ; 
Pleas'd by the current to recline, 
Aind on its waters ttamps a charm divine. 


Thy fpell, by jarring paffions felt, 
Love, Hatred, Grief, obey ; 
Even Jealoufy is feen to melt, 
And Anger owns thy fway. 
But chiefly in her myftic cell, 
By Pity’s tide thou lov’it to dwell, 
Whofe thrilling voice alone has pow’r 
To fummon down thy fympathetic fhow’r. 


Ah! gentle tear! how weak, how faint 
The Mufe’s colouring fhow, 

Who would thy magic current paint, 
As Pity bids it flow. 

Refrain the fong; nor vainly try 

A fcene t’ unveil to mortal eye, 

Whofe charms belong, by Heav'n’s de- 

cree, 
Sweet Senfibility, alone to thee! 


VERSES on the Deatu of an amiable 
Lapy. 


"THE mind that feels the Mufe’s pow’r- 
ul charms, 
Views kindred beauty weeping o’er this 
urn, 
A mother finking in a father’s arms 
Beholds! and loves with other's grief to 
mourn : 


But why thefe eyes to other’s mis‘ry turn ? 
This verfe Affection’s genuine ardour 
warms, 
Bids Sorrow flow in tears that feem to burn, 
And throb the heart with all her fond 
alarms. 


Who then the hufband’s anguifh fhall de- 
clare, 
(Pale Horror hanging on his drooping 
head) 
His fpeechlets agony, his deep defpair ? 
Over thefe the Mufe her ampie veil mut 
{pread : 
And yet not all his hopes, his joys are fled, 
Of chafte connubial love, two pledges 
fair 
Remain—in whom the much-lamented 
dead 
Suryives,—and ever meets remembrance 
dear, 


THe SNOWDROP. 
HAL lovely flower, fweet meflenger of 


{pring, 
Welcome, tair {nowdrop, to the defert 
lain : 
Emblem of {potlefs innocence and truth, 
See with what bafhful modefty fhe blooms, 
And droops her head, unconfcious of her 
charms. 
Why, lovely flower, art thou forbid to bloom 
Upon the bofom of the Britith fair? 
Art thou deferted for the worthlefs tribe, 
That flaunt in grandeur on the gay paterre ? 
Cold nipping frofts, that thou canft well 
endure, 
Without one ftain upon thy fpotlefs leaves, 
Would, in an inftant wither all theircharms, 
And biend their boafted beauties with the 
duft. 
So merit lives, neglested by the great, 
‘The (corn of fortune, the contempt of pride, 
Yet bears the ftroke of adverfe fate unhurt. 


Tue CROCUS. 


S CARCE have I mourn’d the lovely 
fnowdrop dead, 

But the gay Crocus rears her golden head ; 

Thy charms, bright flower, ‘the mufe at- 
tempts to fing, 

And hails thee too the meffenger of {pring ; 

Before the fun has chas'd the {nows away, 

And beam’d new Iuttre on the vernal day, 

Before the froft-bound ftreams are uncon- 
geal'd, 

Thy lovely, gay-drefs'd, bloffom ftands 
reveal'd ; 

Before the trees their burfting bloffoms 
yield, 

The te hing Crocus gilds the blooming 


eld ; 
And, when the rifing fun his warmth dif- 
plays, 
And downward fhoots his animating rays, 
The Crocus, confcious of the genial pow’r, 
Expands her bofom as a full-blown flower ; 
But when, withdrawing from the world his 
light, 
He gives the moon the empire cf the night ; 
As if all other obje&ts gave her pain, 
She fhrinks, contrasted to a bud again. 


On CYNTHIA. 
By PETER PINDAR. 


G° zephyr and whiiper the mail 
That I figh at her cruel delay 5 
Go tell her the fong of the fhade 
Js tilent while fhe is away. 


"Twas 
was 
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*T was her beauty gave life to the vale, 
And fill'd ev’ry {wain with delight ; 
*T was her voice that enliven'd the gale, 
*Twas her charms that gave luftre to 
night. 


But fince fhe is fled from our eye, 
The pleafures are gone with the fair 5 
The ftreamlet moves on with a figh, 
And each grot feems the haunt of de- 
{pair. 


Oh! bring her once more to our plain, 
Thou wilt find her where innocence 
roves; 
The Graces are all in her train, 
And her cot is the feat of the loves, 


STANZAS written by G. COLMAN, 
jun. Efq. for Mrs. BiLLinGTON, and 
introduced in the Character of Yarico. 


[To the favourite Ballad of Queen Mary’s 
Lamentation. } 


I SIGH when I look all around— 
Unhappy mutt here by my lot 

Where faces fo fair can be found, 

A poor Indian maid is forgot ! 

Can you think on a beauty fo brown, 

If your eyes on a bofom thcu’d rove, 

That’s as white and as {mooth as the down 

That graces the wings of the dove. 

How oft the bright ftar, as we rofe, 

We mark’d as it fhrunk from the day: 

Still paler and paler it grows, 

Then feeble and faint dies away. 

Of beauties that dazzle beware, 

Ah, love, with your Yarico fly, 

Or alas! fhe’ll be loft in the glare, 

Confefs her faint luftre—and die. 


A FRAGMENT. 
N2 T woodland fongs at early day, 


Nor all the fragrance of the morn ; 
Nor the impurpled {treaming ray, 
That melts the dew-drop on the thorn ; 
Can charm the foul of fell acute defpair, 
Supprefs one ardent figh, or fiop a heart- 
fhed tear. ' 


Nor fummer noon’s effulgent blaze, 
‘That wide inflames the azure tky ; 
Can reach the mind where forrow preys, 
Or give a luttre to the eye ; 
For there, alas! impervious to each ray, 
Dark night excludes the renovating day. 


Nor yet the zephyrs of the eve, 
That grateful wafis reviving fweets ; 
Can cool the breaft, or aught relieve, 
Where love no kind return e’er meets; 
For oh! implacable’s his fecret fires, 
But felf-contuming, ail his tierce dedires, 


39 
SONNET; To Laura. 
MUTE is the brook, and yonder bend- 


ing oak,’ 
Shakes from his aged front the frozen 
tear, 
The famith’d raven yields th’ expiring croak, 
And {nowy Silence defolates the year. 
But ftiil I fhun the clouded city’s fmoke, 
For Nature’s alter’d charms are doubly 
dear ; 
As meek the bends to Winter's icy yoke, 
I love her pathos, and her fighs revere. 


Yet midft the dreary wafte, the flame of love 

Shall banifh from my thought furround- 
ing woes, 

Cheer the pale plain, and light the lonely 


grove. 


Yes, Laura, yes, pure as the virgia 
fnows, 

That on the bofom of the whirlwind move, 

For thee, my faithful, endlefs paflion 
glows. 


STANZAS on HAPPINESS. 
N O T to the camp, the court, or hoary 


cell, 
Is pure Felicity’s bright meed confin'd 
Nor yet with wealth the brilliant deigns to 
dwell, 
Nor = - billows round the gem re- 
n'd: 
But where to man true eftimation’s giv’n 
Of chequer’d good below, it beams the light 
of Heav’n. ; 


If birth or art a competence procures, 
As Sages own throughout the Ethic 
clime ; 
The wants that nature, undebauch’d, en- 
dures, 

Deep to lament is reafon’s weakeft crime: 
Yet far be hence the rigid ftoic’s plan, 
More fpleen than joy awaits, who feels not 

as a man. 


But happy he who, glorioufly ob{cure, 
Far trom the mockery of pomp and ftate; 
Gocd without noife, or without murm’ring 


poor, 

Rich without treafure, without title greats 
Remov'd from av'rice and ambition’s ttrife, 
Tatts the calm filence of a blifsful life. 


Thrice heppy he! whom no falfe fplendcuc 
ires 
Who ftudies in himfelf his ftreagth to 
find ; 
Whofe hamble fortune limits his defires, 
Or with his little plot improves his minds 
Benevolent to all, a flave to none, 
Ah happy he who builds on reafon’s lore 


alone. : 
Whe 
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Who thus can keep his fo:tunein his breaft, 
Frefh nectar quafts c’en from the chryital 
flood ; 
And ina charnel heufe he'd {weetly reft, 
Nor gaudy raiment afks, nor dainty food: 
To heaithful labours he by day attends, 
And on his brow at night a peaceful fleep 
defcends. 


Unmov'd by cares that wealth and gran- 
deur bring, 
He envies none the glory of a crown ; 
The monarch of himfelf is more than king, 
His wil! a {ceptre, and his breaft a yhrone: 
Witely ambitious, we each hour may find 
A thoufand undifcover'd empires in the 
mind, 


While wifdom’s fun’s my influence and my 
uide, 
Here I'll fubject my little world within ; 
Reitrain my anger, and controul my pride, 
Eftrang’d by principle from fordid fin : 
Then welcome fure and genuine liberty, 
Who's courage thus to live, has privilege 
to be free, 
W. H.R. 


GENIU §&. 
{ From Diversity, a Poem. } 


or WAS on a mountain’s airy {pire, 
With eye that flath’d celeftial fire, 

That quench’d the dawn’s expanding ray, 

And pre-affumed the day, 

Immortal Genius ftood. - 

Anon, his fapphire wings unfold 

With ample fpread, and ttarr’d with beamy 

old; 

His look hair hover'd o'er the proftrate 
fleod, ; 

And on each bounding billow threw 

A quiv’ring thade of deeper blue. 

Sudden he darts a lightning fmile, 

And * bleft (he cries) be Britain's Ifle, 

* Dear proud Afylum of my favour'd race ! 

* Where Contemplation joys to trace 

« The claffic feature, and the form of fenfe, 

¢ And hail the Mufe Sublime, and Patriot 
Eloquence. 

© Thefe are the plains that Fancy loves, 

* O’er thefe white cliffs fhe wanders free, 

* And fcatters in the ficating gale, 

* Her long array of fairy pageantry. 

* While Melody, in fome ra vale, 

“ Weaves on the air a length’ning line 

* Of cadence foft, and {well divine ; 

© What time the maniac Raptuye roves, 

* His jet locks dripping with the vap'ry 
fhow’r, 

* That Evening weeps upon each folded 
flow’r, 


5 


car 

€ Tracks the flow progrefs of her idol ftar. 

¢ Then here, in fweet delirium will I ftray, 

‘ And meet on ev'ry biait, a variegated 
Jay.” 


POF TFT R:Y. 
From the SAME. 


LURED by the voice, from folemn glade 
The vivifying Maid, 

Extatic Poetry, was feen 

To pace the upland green— 

With many a curl luxuriant flowing, 

Cheeks with light purpureal glowings. 

While her long, rae gaze 

That varyin ion’s force difplays 

Fix’d on bin my moft ador’d, 

Her facred foul’s eternal Lord. 

Ha! as the fwept with wild’ ring hand 

Her charmed harp, o’er fea and land 

Fleet Zephyr bore each melting tone, 

That Melancholy thought her own ; 

That frolic pleafure filed to hear, 

And Madnefs welcomed with a tear.s 

While Valour, rufhing at the found, 

Dath'd his burning eye-balls round, 

And as far off his fhield he hurl'd, 

With naked brealt defied the World! 


The Power of PainTINnc. 
From the SAME. 


sc ARCE was the myftic ftrain begun, 
When from his Eaftern Tent, the Sun 

Leapt forth in arms, 

And rear’d his crett fublime, 

The Prototype of Time ! 

How lovely then were Nature’s Charms ! 

Giitt’'ring Ocean never ending, 

Ruby Rocks, and Forefts bending, 

Bendiug to the Lawns below, 

Where countlefs flow'rets countlefs tints 

beftow ; 

Wide Lakes their lucid Mirrors fpread, 

Upon whofe Banks the white flocks fed, 

And feem’d their filv’ry fleeces to adorn 

With the lalt luftre of the Moon of Morn. 


Art, alike tranfported ftraying, 

Was her rival pow’r difplaying ; 

O’er the fleek wave fhe bade a num’rous {ail 

Stretch the fair canvas to the watting gale ;— 

From fhelving Hills tr:umphant Cities rife, 

And Tow’rs and column’d Domes ufurp 
the Skies ;— 

Bade Meadows {mile with many a cultur’d 
bow’r, 

And burfting Fountains tofs the fpangled 
fhow’r, 

Such 
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Such was the fcene when the rapt Maiden 
fung, 

Ah, who fhall tell the Mufic of her 
Tongue ! 


The undulation of the ftream 
Low murm’ring cn the pebbly fhores, 
The warble of her fav’rite theme, 
That Philomel inceffant pours, 
From folitary, lov’d retreat, 
When Star-light drops a tiffued veil 
O’er the clear bicok, and moiften’d 
dale ;— 


Such founds were never half fo fweet, 
As when fhe told, of rofeate bliffes, 
Tender files, and vermeil kiffes ; 

Nor half fo thrilling Battle’s call 

That fends defiance from th’ aflaulted wall, 
As when fhe told of Honour’s merit, 
Glories that the Brave inherit, 

How th’ exulting breaft difdains 

Selfith pleafures—felfih pains ! 


4! 
EF FUSION, 

On hearing a Lady fing an Air of the 
AUTHOR’s to Haypn’s Mufic, 

O Laura! breathe thofe notes again, 
Repeat that foft, Elyfian ftrain, 

That, finking on my fenfes, ftole, 

And dy’d upon my fadden’d foul. 

Such dulcet founds, methinks, fo fweet, 


{5 even, 
Float in the calm expan of opening Heas 


ven 
Whofe happy Seraphs from the world’s 
abyts 

Hail kindred {pirits to the bow'ss of bli%. 
_ Again! 
O for that ftrain, that dying clofe, 

(My fenie in {weet confufion hurl'd) 
To lull me to my lat repofe, 

And hail me in a happier world. 

ALONZO. 


Copy of a Letter from the Right Hon. Witi1aM Pitt éo the Prince of WaLEs. 


S1rR, 

THE proceedings in parliament being 
now brought to a point, which will 
render it neceffary to propofe to the houfe of 
commons the particular meafures to be taken 
for fupplying the defe&t of the perfonal ex- 
ercife of the royal authority during the pre- 
fent interval, and your royal highnefs hav- 
ing fome time fince fignified your pleafure, 
that any communication on this fubje& 
thould be in writing, I take the liberty of 
re(fpetfully intreating your royal high- 
ne{s’s permiffion to fubmit to your confi- 
deration the outlines of the plan which his 
majefty’s confidential fervants humbly con- 
ceive, (according to the beit judgment 
which they are able to form) to be proper 
to be propofed in the prefent circumftances. 
It is their humble opinion, that your 
royal highnefs fhould be empowered to ex- 
ercife the royal authority, in the name and 
on the behalf of his majefty, during his 
majetty’s illnefs, and to do all a&ts which 
might legally be done by his majetly ; with 
provifions, neverthelefs, that the care of 
his maje(ty’s royal perfon, and the manage- 
ment of his majefty’s houfehold, and the 
dire€tion and appointment of the officers 
and fervants therein,, fhould be in the 
queen, under fuch regulations as may be 
thought neceffary.—That the power to be 
exercifed by your royal highne(s fhould not 
extend to the granting the real or perfonal 
property of the king, (except as far as re- 
dates to the renewal of leafes) to the grant- 
ing any office in reverfion, or to the grant- 
ing, for any otber term than during his 
majefty’s pleafure, any penfion, or any 


office whatever, except fuch as muft by 
Jaw be granted for life, or during zood 
behaviour, nor to the granting any rank 
or dignity of the peerage of this realm, to 
any perfon, except his majefty’s* iffue whe 
fhall have attained the age of twenty-one 
yeas. Thefé are the principal points which 
have occurred to his majefty’s minifters. 

I beg leave to add, that their ideas are 
formed on the fuppoiition that his majefty’s 
illnefs is only temporary, and may be of no 
long duration. It may be difficult to fix 
beforehand the prec:fe period for which 
thefe provifions ouyht to lait; but if un- 
fortunately his majeity’s recovery fhould 
be protracted to a more diftant period, 
than there is reafon at prefent to imagine, 
it will be open hereafter to the wifdom of 
parliament to re-confider thele provifions, 
whenever the circumttances appear to call 
for it. If your royal highnefs fhou'd be 
pleated to require any further explanation 
on the fubjeét, and fhould condefcend to 
fignify your orders, that I fhould have the 
honour of attending your royal highnefg 
for that purpofe, or to intimate any other 
mode in which your royal highnefs may 
with to receive fuch explanation, I thall 
refpeStfully wait your royal highnefs’s com- 
mands. 

I have the honour to be, 
With the utmoft deference and fubmiffion, 


Sir, 
Your Royal Highnefs’s moft dutiful 
And devoted Servant, 


Downing-ftreet, W. PitTr. 
Tuelday night, Dec. 30, 1788, ’ 
F His 
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The Prince of W ALES's Anfwer to Mr. Pir t’s Letter. 


Carlton Houfe, Jan. 2, 1789. 

HE prince of Wales learns from Mr. 

Pitt, that the proceedings in parliament 
are now in a train which enables Mr. Pitt, 
according tothe intimation in his former let- 
ter, to communicate to the prince the out- 
Jines of the plan which his majefty’s confi- 
dential fervants conceive proper to be pro- 
pofed in the prefent circumftances. 

Concerning the fteps already taken by 
Mr. Pitt, the prince is filent. Nothing 
done by the two houfes of parliament can 
be a proper fubjeét of his animadverfion ; 
but when previoufly to any difcuffion in 
parliament, the outlines of a {cheme of 
government are fent for his confideration, 
in which it is propofed that he fhall be per- 
fonally and principa!ly concerned, and by 
which the royal authority, and the public 
welfare, may be deeply affected, the prince 
would be unjuftifiable were he to withhold 
an explicit dec'aration of his fentiments. 
This filence might be conttrued into a pre- 
vious approbation of a plan, the accom- 
plifhment of which every motive of duty 
to his father and fovereign, as well as of 
regard for the public intereft, obliges him 
to confider as mjurious to both. In the 
ftate of deep ditirc{s, in which the prince, 
and the whole royal family were invelved, 
by the heavy calam:ty which has fallen 
vpon the king, and at a moment when 
government, deprived of its chief energy 
and {upport, feemed peculiarly to need the 
cordial and united aid of ail defcriptions of 
good fubjetts, it was not expeéted by the 
prince, that a plan fhould be offered to 
his conficeration, by which government 
was to be rendered difficult, if not im- 
practicable, in the hands of any perfon in- 
tended to reprefent the king’s authority, 
much lefs the hands of his eldeft fon, the 
heir-apparert of his kingdoms, and the 
perfon moil bound to the maintainance of 
his majeity’s jult prerogatives and autho- 
rity, as well as mott interefted in the hap- 
pinefs, the pioiperity, and the glory of the 
people ! 

‘The prince forbears to remark on the 
feveral parts of the ketch cf the plan Jaid 
before him; he apprehends it mutt have 
been formed with fuficient deliberation to 
preclude the probability of any argument of 
his producing an alteration of fentiment in 
the proj:Gtors of it. But he trutts, with 
confidence, to the wifdom and juftice of 
paliament, when the whole of the fubje&, 
and the crcumikinces connected with it, 
fhall come under their deliberation, 


He obferves, therefore, only generalty 
on the heads communicated by Mr. Pitt, 
and it is with deep regret the prince makes 
the obfervation, that he fees, in the con- 
tents of that paper, a project for producing 
weaknels, diforder, and infecurity, in every 
branch of the adminiftration of affairs. A 
project for dividing the royal family from 
each other; for feparating the court from 
the ftate, and thereby disjoining govern- 
ment from its natural and accuitomed fup- 
port. A fcheme difconneéting the au- 
thority to command fervice from the power 
of an:mating it by reward: and for allot- 
ing to the prince all the invidious duties of 
government, without the means of foften- 
ing them to the public, by any one act of 
grace, favour, or benignity. 

The prince’s feelings on contemplating 
this plan are alfo rendered {till more pain- 
ful to him, by obferving that it is not 
founded on any general principle, but is 
calculated to infule jealoufies and diftruft 
(wholly groundlefs he truits) in that quar- 
ter whofe confidence it will ever be the firft 
pride of his life to merit and obtain. With 
regard to the motive and object of the li- 
mutations and rettriftions propofed, the 
prince can have but little to ob!erve. No 
light or information is afforded him by his 
majelty’s minifters on thofe points. ‘They 
have informed him what the powers are 
which they mean to refu/e him, not why 
they are withheld. - 

The prince, however, holding, as he 
does, that it is an undoubted and funda- 
mental principle of this conftitution, that 
the powers and prerogatives of the crown 
are velted there, as a trutt for the benefit 
of the people, and that they are facred only 
as they are neceffary to the prefervation ot 
that power and balance of the conftitution, 
which experience has proved to be the 
true fecurity of the liberty of the fub- 
ject, mutt be allowed to obferve, that the 
plea of public utility ought to be ftrong, 
manifeft, and urgent, which calls for the 
extinction or fulpenfion of any one of thofe 
effential rights in the fupreme power or its 
reprefentative; or which can juitify the 
piince in confenting, that in his peifon, an 
expernent fhall be made to afcertain wiil 
how fimall a portion of the kingly power, 
the executive government of this counuy 
may be earried on. 

{ he prince has only to add, that if fe- 
curity for his majefty’s repoffeifing his 
rightful government, whenever it fhall 
picafe providence, in bounty to this coun- 
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tey, to remove the calamity with which 
he is afflicted, be any part of the object of 
this plan, the prince has only to be con- 
vinced, that any meafure is neceffary, or 
even conducive co that end, to be the firit 
to urge it as the preliminary and permanent 
confideration of any fettlement in which he 
could confent to fhare. 

If attention to what it is prefumed muft 
be his majetty’s feelings and withes on the 
happy day of his recovery be the object, the 
prince exprefics his firm conviction, that 
ro event would be'more repugnant to the 
feelings of his royal father, than the know- 
ledge that the government of his fon and 
reprefentative had exhibited the fovercign 
power of the realm in a tlate of degrada- 
tion, of curtailed authority and diminifhed 
energy—a (tate, hurtful in pragtice to the 
profperity and good government of his peo- 
ple, and injurious in iis precedent to the 
fecurity of the monarch, and the rights of 
his family. 

Upon that part of the plan which regards 
the king’s real and pertonal property, the 
prince feels himfelf compelled to remark, 
that it was not neceflary for Mr. Pitt, nor 
yct proper to fuggelt to the prince the re- 
fixant he propoies againtt the prince’s 
granting away the king's real or per‘ons] 
property. 

The prince does not conceive, that, dur- 


+ 

ing the king’s life, he is, by law, entitled 
to make any fuch grant; and he is fure 
that he has never fhewn the finalleft incli- 
nation to poflels any fuch power. But it 
remains with Mr. Pitt to confider the even- 
tual interefts of the royal family, and to 
provide a proper and natural {ecurity againtt 
the milmanagement of them in others. 

The prince has difcharged an indifpen- 
fable duty in thus giving his free opinion on 
the plan fubmitted to his confideration. 

This cenviction of the evils which may 
arife to the king’s intercits, to the peace 
and happinefs of the royal family, and to 
the fafety and welfare of the nation, from 
the government of the country remaming 
longer in its prefent maimed and debilitated 
flate, outweighs, in the prince’s mind, 
every other confideration, and will deter- 
mine him to undertake the painful truft 
impofed upon hm by tbe prefent melan- 
choly neceffity (which of all the king's 
fubjeéts he deplores the moft), in fu!l con- 
fidence, that the affe&tion and loyalty to 
the king, the experienced attachment to the 
houfe of Bruniwick, and the generofity 
which has always diltinguithed thts nation, 
will carry him through the many difficul- 
ties, imeparable from this moft critical 
fituation, with comfort to himfelf, with 
honour to the king, and with advantage 
to the public. 


Important ProceeDincs of both Houses of PARLIAMENT, 
at the Subject of a REGENCY, continued from Page 370 of our 
d:/? Supplement. 


On Friday, January 2, Mr. Hatfell, the 
clerk of the houfe of commons, announced 
the death ef the fpeaker, and was directed 
to adjourn the houfe till Monday. 

On Monday the sth, the houfe proceeded 
to the eleétion of a fpeaker ; when the 
right hon. William Wyndham Grenvil! 
was propofed by the friends of admini- 
{tration, and fir Gilbert Elliot, bart. by 
the oppofition. The numbers were—For 
Mr. Grenville 21 5—For fir Gilbert Elliot 
144—Majority 71. 

After this a mefluge was received from 
she lords; defiring a conference ; which 
being acceded to, the commons were in- 
formed, that their lordfhips had agreed to 
the three refolutions fent up from the com- 
mons, (as fia'ed in page 335 of our Ma- 
g.zine for December) without any altera- 
tion. 

On Tuefday the 6th, Mr. Pitt having 
moved, § That the order of the day for 
the houfe to refolve itfelf into a committee 


on the ftate of the nation,’ be now read, 
Mr. Loveden rofe, and fuggetted fome 
doubts, whether, in their fubfequeat pro- 
ceedings, they would be warranted by the 
real opinion of his majetty’s phyficians, 
Tt was his intention, therefore, he fuid, to 
fubmit the following motion: ¢ That a 
confiderable time having e'apted fince this 
houfe had received a report from his ma- 
jefty’s phyficians, touching his majefiy’s 
health, it wos neceffary that they fhould 
be again examined, that this houle may 
¢ acquainted with the difference, if any, 
in his majefty, from that time, and what 
hopes there are at prefent of his majeity’s 
recovery.'——He conceived this motion to 
be abictutely neceflary previous to the houfe 
determining upon any limitations ; for they 
could not judge what limitations were ne- 
ceflary, but by being fully acquainted with 
his majeity’s fituation, whether it was 
likely to continue for a fhort time, or to 

be of a long duration, 
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Mr. Pitt, in arguing againft any far- 
ther delay, urged, that they had fufficient 
grounds of proceeding, becaufe the laft 
examination of the phyficians had efta- 
blifhed this great leading faét, that his 
maj-tty was incapable of attending to pub- 
lic bufinefs; and, from that report, the 
probability of h:s majelty’s fpeedy recovery 
was very clear. 

Mr Fox denied this Jaft affertion. He 
faid, that, fince the laft examination, ru- 
mours had gone abro:d of favourable fymp- 
toms, which rumours that exam:nation 
did not warrant; that the houfe ought not 
to be influenced by any fuch rumours, but 
to be guided folely by the prefent adfual 
fituation of fis mijefty, which nothing 
but a re-examination of the phyficians 
could afcertain; and that if fiich re-exa- 
mination did not take place, he thould 
confider his majefty as in no other fitua- 
tion than he was four weeks ago, when 
the laft report was made; and the houfe 
mult likewi? proceed, as if no figns of 
convalefcence had fince appeared. 

Mr. Burke fupported Mr. Fox, by re- 
ferring to the examination of the phyfi- 
cians before the lords, in which one of 
them (Dr. Warren) had declared, that 
the probability of his miajetty’s recovery 
would be JefS in proportion to the length 
of time the diforder fhould continue. 

When Mr. Burke introduced the name 
of Dr. Warren, a cry of ¢ hear! hear!" 
ficm the Trealury Bench, induced Mr. 
Buwke to confider the integrity and fkill 
of that gentleman as called in queit‘on. 
Lord North concurred in this idea, and 
infifed, that, in juttice to him, a re-exa- 
mination fhould take place.—Mr. Pitt al- 
Jowed the great merits of Dr. Warren; 
he infitted, however, that he had not that 
erience which others had in his ma- 
jelty’s particular complaint; but, finally, 
he fhouldé confent to the re-examination of 
the phvficians, that no conclufions, like 
thofe of Mr. Fox's, might be drawn from 
his farther refi‘tance to it. 

Notwithitanding this conceffion, Mr. 
Pulteney wou'd move the order of the 
day, which was negat:ved without a divi- 
fion. Mr, Pitt then moved, that the phyfi- 
cians be re-examined befere a feleét com- 
mitice of the hou. Mr. Sher:dan pro- 
poled an amendment, that ¢ they be re- 
examined at the bar of the hole.” This 
was negatived 221 to 141, and then the 
orginal motion was carried. 

This new examination of the phyficians 
took up jo many days, that the report of 
the ielect committee could net be biought 
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up before Tuefday the 13th, when Mr, 
Burk@ ttated, that the committee, in too 
literal an obedience to the commands of 
the houfe, had too much narrowed their 
enquiries ; that one circumftance, in par- 
ticular, his majefty’s having been very 
improperly entrufled with a razor, had 
rendered it neceffary that the committee 
fhould be invetted with frefh powers of 
enquiry ; and he fhould, therefore, move, 
that the report fhould be re-committ:d.— 
On the other hand, Mr. Pitt and the foli- 
citor-general, thought, that the report con- 
tained fufficient matter for the information 
ot the houfe. Mr. Burke’s motion, there- 
fore, was negatived’ without a divifion, 
and the confideration ‘of the report adjeurn- 
ed till the Friday following. —This report 
is incapable of abridgement, and is of fuch 
length as to make a volume of itfelf. 

On Friday the 16th, Mr. Pitt prefaced 
the motions which he intended to make, 
by rejoicing, that the report on the table 
would juftify all the meafures he intended 
to purfue; for it ftated, that although his 
majefty was ftill incapabl> of attending 
to public bufinefs, the probabilities of his 
recovery were greater than that he would 
not recover. In fhort, that, as it was now 
evident that his majeity’s diforder wou!d 
be but temporary, it would be fufficient 
for them to provide for a temporary fuf- 
pention only. If, however, ccntrary to 
the ardent withes of the nation, his diforder 
fhould be protracted, it would be open to 
pailiament to provide for a more perma- 
nent plan. —He then ftated, that the firlt 
object they bad to provide for, was the 
immediate exercife of the executive autho- 
rity; and to take care, that the provifions 
for the prefent ternporary fufpenfion fhould 
not go beyond the neceffity of the caf2, 
and that no powers fhould be granted 
which might, in the interval of the emer- 
gency, much lefs afterwards, be the means 
of embarrafling the future government of 
the lawful poffeffor of the crown. ‘They 
were called upon to appoint a perfon to 
the exercife of the executive power in the 
king’s name, not te place a king upon the 
throne ; they were toremember, that a king 
was on the throne, and that it was their 
duty to proteét him fafely there, and to be 
careful, for the fake of the conftitution 
and of the people, to take fuch meafures 
as might be leait likely to throw any dif- 
ficulty in the way of his refuming the exer- 
cf of the executive power.--Here Mr. 
Pitt brought precedents to prove, that no 
one initance could be found of the whcle 
power being delegated; but that they ail 
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tended to fhew, that the reprefentative of 
fovereignty never poficiled the fovereign 
power; for fome were faddled with per- 
manent councils, and the power divided to 
many. The firft principle, of not fuffering 
any delegate to have the whole power, was 
to enfure his refigning whenever the prin- 
cipal was competent. He was againft the 
fupreme power being veited in the hands 
of many ; he brought the precedents only 
to fhew, that no perfon had ever been in- 
trated with the whole power.—re was 
for the exercife of the executive power by 
one perfon, and that that perfon fhouid 
have the power of choofing whom he 
thought preper for his fervants: he would 
give his vote for the whole power nec+flary 
to carry on the government with effeét, 
and would vote againft nothing but what 
might be inconfittent with the king’s dig- 
nity, and his fafe and effect-..l return to 
his government.—He proceeded to ftate 
various arguments for the different refolu- 
tons he had to propofé, and to ftate the 
refolutions them{elves as follows : 
Reso.uTion I, 

That it is the opinion of this com- 
mittee, that for the purpofe of providing 
for the exercife of the king’s royal autho- 
rity during the continuance of his majefty’s 
ilfnefs in fuch manner, and to fuch extent 
as the prefent c:rcumttances of the urgent 
concerns of the nation appear to require; 
it is expedient that his royal highnets the 
prince of Wales, being refident within the 
realm, fhall ‘be empowered to exercif? and 
adiminifter the royal authority acco: dng to 
the laws and coniti:ution of Great Britain, 
in the name and on the behalf of his ma- 
jedty, under the fyie and title of REGENT 
of the kingdom, and to ufe, execute,-and 
perform in the name, and on the behalf of 
his majelty, all authorities, prerogatives, 
ais of government, and adminiftration of 
the fame which belong to the king of this 
realm, to ufe, execute, and perform accord- 
ing to the law thereof, fubje&t to fuch 
limitations and exceptions as fhall be pio- 
vided. 

lI. That the prince regent fhould not 
confer peerages but on perfons of the royal 
iflue, and tholé of full age. 

III. That he fhould not grant offices, 
penfions, nor falaies for lite, or in re- 
verfion. 

IV. That the real and perfonal property 
of his majefty fhould be fecured, and not 
be coniidered as appertaining to, or under 
the controul of the prince regent. 

V. That it is the opinion of this com- 
mittee that the care and cultody of the 
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king’s perfon fhou'd be committed to the 
queen’s moft excellent majetiy; that her 
majefty fhall have power to remove and 
appoint, from time to time, all perions 
belonging to the a:fferent depariments of 
his majeity’s houftho'd during the conti- 
nuance of his maj-tty’s illnefs, and no 
longer ; and that ,for the better enab!ing 
her majefty to perform this duty, it is ex- 
pedient that a council thall be appointed 
to advife with her majefty, on all matters 
relative to the faid truft, who fhall alfo be 
empowered to examine upon oath, at fuch 
times as they fhall think fit, the phyficians 
who have attended, or may in future at- 
tend his majetty, touching the {tate of his 
ma'efty’s health. 

The firft refolution being read, Mr. 
Powys objeéted to the whole of the reio- 
lutions, as a monitrous unconftitutional 
fabric, tending to mutilate and difimember 
the conftitutional authority of the crown. 
—What was their proceeding? They had 
voted a refolution that it was their duty to 
preferve the royal authority, whole and en- 
tire. What were they now called upon to 
perform? To diflolve, feparate, and par- 
cel out that roya! authority, that they had 
folemnly refolved to preferve whole and 
entire. What was the conititutional au- 


thority of the crown? He took it to be an 
aflemblage of all the duties of the kingly 
office defined by ftatute. When, and to 


which of the three eftates was affigned the 
power of beftowing honoms? To the 
crown, and that power of the crown was 
derived from the fame fource from which 
thar houfe derived its power. It was an 
integral part of the power of the people 5 
the moment they took from the crown the 
‘tne of beftowing honours, it was no 
onger the conftivution framed by our an- 
celtors. He was told the political cha- 
raster of the king wis entire; was not the 
political char-ter of the crown entire? 
Was it neceffary that: government fhould 
be new-modelled ? Were the regal rights 
inherent in the perfon of the king, or were 
they annexed to the olfice >-—P oce-ding to 
treat the reftrictions as a man fet diftrutt of 
his royal highnels, he afked, what part of 
his character and condu&t could warrant 
fuch diftruit ; and whether thelé r-ftristions 
were not produced by other Jaient, and 
yet obvious, motives ? There could be no 
argument, he faid, fr curtailing the p e- 
rogatives of the regent, which wou'd not 
go to the exclufion of the heir-apparent 
from the regency. He called on the com- 
mittee not to fet up that paralytical power 
which they were about to oltabjifh, The 
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refolution he charged with being like to 
excite feuds and asimofities not only :n the 
kingdom, but in the royal family, and to 
arm mother againit fon. Was that the 
way to add vigour to the government? 
Nr. Powys reminded Mr. Pitt, that he 
had formerly fought under his banners, 
and fought with fuccefs, when he thought, 
in order to preferve a diftant branch of the 
government, an attempt was made to in- 
troduce a fourth eftate, grounded ona 
wound at the very vitals of the conititu- 
tion. He declared he confidered the pre- 
fent fy tem to be equally dettructive to the 
conftitwion, aud as he did not want to 
pcel ont any of the prerogatives of the 
crown at the will of an individual, he 
would move an amendment. The right 
hon. gentleman had faid, he went dy pre- 
cedent, but the precedents he had quited, 
told againft him. Mr. Powys faid he 
would eitablifh himfelf upon precedent, 
upon the Hatutes themfelves. The extent 
of power to be given now ought to be the 
fame as given in former ftatutes, and there- 
fore he would give the words of thole fta- 
tutes. Mr. Powys accordingly referred 
to the Aatutes, and moved his amendment 
in thefe words : 

To leave out from (‘Ilnefs) in order to 
infert, * And prefe:ving the conititution 
wot Great Britain undilturbed, and the dig- 
nity and lultve of the crown unimpaired, 
his royal highnefs the prince of Wales be 
appomted, during the prefent indifpofition 
of his maieity, and no longer, in the 
name of the king, and in his ftead, to 
exercile and adminilter, according to the 
Jaws and conftitution of Great Britain, 
the regal power and government under 
the ftyle and title of regent of the king- 
dom, and to ufe, execute, and perform all 
prerogatives, authorites, and acts of go- 
vernment, which might have been law- 
fully uled, executed and performed by 
the regent and council of regency, confti- 
tuted and appeinted by an aét of the sth 
of his prefent msjeity, cap. 27.” 

Lord North foliowed Mr. Powys. Ad- 
verting to the refirictions refpecting the 
pecrage, he faid, that in all the precedents 
which had been adduced, there was not 
one folitary inftance in which the power of 
creating peers had been refufed, and for 
this plain reafon, that if it were a power 
neceflary to a king it was alfo neceflary to 
aegent! Why then was it now refuled ? 
Was it becaute a flrong power was more 
necelfary to a permanent than to a lempo- 
rary government, or was it, that the inci- 
dental weaknels of the latter wanted the 


‘debility of additional _reftraints ?—He 


would call the attention of the people, he 
faid, to that fim lar and memomble tran{- 
a€tion, the peerage bill, in the reign of 
George I. The miniftry of that day, 
finding the king grown old and infirm, 
and knowing they did not {tand well in the 
opinion of the he:r-apparent, brought in a 
bill for limiting the extent of the peerage. 
They were known to have fome predomi- 
nant opinions in ther favour in the upper 
houft ; and this was generally looked up- 
on as a manceuvre by which they might 
retain theiv places, or embarrafs a future 
adminiftration. And fuch was the opinion 
then enrertaned of the confequence which 
it would confer upon the lords, that even 
many peers in oppofition to the miniftry 
voted tor it; but it was rejected by the 
commons witi indignation, by a great 
majority. —** Let minifters,”” fad his lord- 
fhip, ‘* dit awsy like aerial beings, which, 
once feen, are fled! Be it your care to 
prefirve the conitiution of your country 
pure and inviolate. If you admit of the 
pelent change, then there is nothing fa- 
cred in that con‘titution,—nothing venera- 
bie in the wifdom of our anceftors. Every 
thing is liable to alter at the guft of great- 
nefs or the intimation of capr.ce-—The 
parliament of Britain will gradually fall in 
the fame manner, an { from the fame cafes, 
that undermined the cortes of Spain, and 
the Reman fenate. Thefe fell a facrifice 
to ftiong prepofieiiiens, and as ttrong a 
love of change! ‘The mifchievous coni- 
quence of the prefent meafure I fhall net 
live to fe; but there are thofe who hear 
me, who, I fear, will mark its effects 
with a deep and laiting regret!" 

Lord Belgiave piid fome fine compli- 
ments to the chancellor of the exchequer ; 
and in favour of the reltri€tions he argued, 
that although the heir-apparent was not an 
abandonsd charaéter, his advifers might 
be of that defcription, which would be 
equally fatal to the profperity of the coun- 
uy. 

Mr. Sheridan, after fome obfervations 
on what had fallen from the laft fpeaker, 
declared, that the chancellor of the exche- 
quer had mifreprefented the laft examina- 
tion of the phyficians ; for he had faid, 
that the phyficians ail agreed that his ma- 
jetty’s cue was probable, that he was bet- 
ter, and that there were more or lefs figns 
of his recovery. That he pofitively denied ; 
the right hon. gentleman had not quoted 
the report, and he would not do it, but he 
aflerted, that the phyficians did not all of 
them tate that there were figns of his ma- 
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jefty’s recovery. Dr. Willis, indeed, did 
Hate it, and there was fomething of the 
fame fort faid by Sir Lucas Pepys, but the 
other pbyficians declared the exprefs con- 
trary to be their opinion. — After fome o- 
ther remarks on the evidence of the phyfi- 
cians, and a juft eulogy on the character 
of an illuftrious female perfonage (which, 
he faid, none but the right hon. gentleman 
had thought it neceffary to. vindicate) he 
obferved, that the plan before the commit- 
tee tended to place the heir-apparent in a 
fituation of great refpontibility, without 
power, and to fufpend for a time, and 
keep, as it were, in abeyance, the third 
eltate of the realm. Speaking of the re- 
firigtions to be propofed, he faid, that had 
it been the avowed intention of the prince 
to keep the prefent adminiftratich in power, 
no refiriftions would ever have been heard 
of. We cannot follow Mr. Sheridan 
through the remainder of his {peech, which 
confifted chiefly of pointed farcalm on the 
minifter, and eulogy of the principal leaders 
in oppofition. 

Mr. Grenville (the fpeaker) infifted, 
that no inftance could be produced, in 
which the royal authority had been exer- 
cifed entire, during the incapacity of the 
king; that every part of the prerogative, 
neceflary for carrying on the executive part 
of the government with vigour and effect, 
would be vefted in the prince of Wales ; 
and that no more ought to be given to him 
than what was abfolutely neceflary. He 
warned the houfé of the great danger that 
might arife fromthe abufe of the power of 
creating peers ; and added, that though the 
prince of Wales had given no reafon to fuf- 
pe& he would exercife it unwarrantably, 
the houfe ought to guard againit the pof- 
fible influence of evil counfellors. 

Mr. Welbore E}lis maintained that eve- 
ry ftep which the houfe had yet taken in 
the queftion of the regency, was not only 
regular, but dire&tly contrary to the fpi- 
rit and the effence of the conititution. He 
afferted that no government could be effec- 
tual which was not invefted with the power 
of conferring honours, and of punifhing 
cffenders. ‘The firft was one of the moft 
exalted prerogatives of the crown, the latt 
was committed to the operation of the laws. 
A weak government was, perhaps, worfe 
than no government at all: for it has not 
the power of ating with energy and effect. 
But, fuys the right hon. gentleman, we 
wil not tru you with power, becaute you 
ny abufe it ;—for the fake of argument 
he would admit the poffibility of its being 
abucd ; but what then ? Has this houis, 
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faid he, no power to controul, to impeach, 
and to punith any man, or fet of men, who 
dare to trample on the rights of the people 
by an abulé of that power which has been 
committed to them ? If this is true in ge- 
neral, it is {till ftronger in the cafe of 2 
regency. Ihe regent is doubly anfwer- 
able. He is not only refponfible by his 
minifteis, but he is refponfible in his own 
perfon ; for the maxim that the king can 
do no wrong does not extend to the regent. 

M. Drake, in a very eccentric way, 
paid a very high compliment to the fplen- 
did eloquence of Mr. Sheridan, and the 
minifterial excellencies of Mr. Pitt. He 
concluded a fpeech, which threw no kind 
of light upon the fubjeét, with what he 
called a parliamentary prayer: That vir- 
tue as well us the graces might be the or- 
niment and the fupport of the throne, and 
that the virtues of ‘he king might defcend 
to the regent, his fu‘ure fuccellor ! 

Colonel Fullarton faid, that it had been - 
infilted much, that the polztical capacity 
of the king ever remained entire. If this 
were true, it was not in the power of par 
liament to fufpend the exercife of any part 
of that political capacity. If they did, he 
would adopt the language of the right 
hon. gentleman, and fay it would be trea- 
fon againtt the conftitution. ut, faid he, 
will any man contend that the ioyal prero- 
gative is vefted in his majefty for any 
other purpofe than for the benefit of the 
ftate? Why then deprive the regent, du- 
ring the continuance of the regency, of 
that part of the prerogative which is deem- 
ed neceffary for carrying on the govern- 
ment in its ufual channel ?>—Here he could 
not but refer to a part of the hiftory of 
France, in order to guard againft the dane 
ger of any fimilar proceedings. Charles 
VI, of France, was in a ftate of incapacity. 
His queen being under the influence of the 
chancellor and the king’s prime minifter, 
they entered into a fcheme of excluding 
the heir-apparent from the throne, that 
they might retain their own fituations, 
which they aéiually accomplifhed. By a 
fiSion of the law of France they found 
means to have the great feal put to this act, 
and they had the addrefs to procure a vote 
of thanks for their conduc trom the lord 
mayor, aldermen, and common council of 
the city of Paris! But the confequence 
was fatal to the tranquillity of the king- 
dom; there was at one time a double par- 
ament and a double miniftry, and the 
conftitution would inevitably have beem 
overturned, had not Charles the Victorious 
prevailed, and reftored the government. 
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On a divifion, upon Mr. Powys’s a- 
mendinent, the numbers were noes 227— 
ayis 154—majority 73. 

The refolutions, as originally moved, 
were then carried withont a div tion, 

A fecond divifion took place, on the 
fecond refolution refpecting the creation of 
peers, when the numbers for that refolu- 
tion were ayes 216—noes 159—majority 
57- 

The third and fourth refolutions were 
then put and carried, and the fifth adj un- 
ed tili Monday. 

We are now under the neceflity of pott- 
poning any further report of the fp-eches, 
and mutt be content with a fummiary ac- 
count of the tranfaétions, to the late{t pe- 
rial, that the time of our publication will 
permit.—On Monday the sgth, Mr. 
Michael Angelo Taylor queftioned the 
chancellor of the exchequer refpeéting a 
certain communication of the reftiictions, 
rumoured to have been made by him to the 
prince of Wales, and his royal highnels’s 
anfwer thereunto. —Mr. Pitt did not think 
it expedient to give any fatisfaCtion on this 
point, nor did he conceive how the houfe 
could cail for the production of fuch pa- 
pers. This converfation then dropped ; 
but the papers, alluded to by Mr. ‘Lay- 
lor, have fince appeared in print, and are 
the Ictter from Mr. Pitt to the prince of 
Wales, and his royal highneis’s anfwer, 
mn page 41 and 42. 

Mr. Pitt then moved the fifth refolution, 
to which Mr. Bouverie moved an amend- 
ment, namely, that the fecond claui2 of 
the refolurion, after the words ‘and nolon- 
gtr,’ be left out. A long debate enfued, 
and on a divilion, there were againit the 
amendment 229—For it 165—Majority 
64. 

Lord North then moved for a limitation 
of time, with refpeft to the reftrictions ; 
on which a fecond divifion took place, 
againft the motion 2z0—For it 164— 
Majouity 56. 

On Tuefday the zoth, the commons de- 
fired 2 conference with the lords, which 
being granted, they then delivered the five 
refolutions to their lordfhips, who agreed 
to take them into confideration on Thurl- 
day. 

On Thurfday the 22d, the lords took 
the five refolutions into confideration. The 
fult was put, and carried without a divi- 
fion. To the fecond lord Sandwich moved 
an amendment, to the purport of limiting 
its duration. This produced a very de- 


fultory debate; and, on a diviiion, the 
numbers were, aganit the amendment 93 
—Tlor it 67—Majority 26. 
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The committee afterward divided on thé 
main quettion, contents gz—Non-con- 
tents 64—Majority 28. 

The houfe then adjourned the confidera- 
tion of the remaining refolutions. 

The committee being refumed on Fri- 
day the 23d, the third refolution was read, 
when lord Stormont moyed an amendment, 
to ‘im t the duration, which was negatived 
w:thout a divifion. The fourth refolution 
being read, it was carried without a divi- 
fion, Toe fifth refolution being read, lord 
Rawdon moved, by. way of amendment; 
that the refolution be feparated, that the 
different propofitions it contained might be 
fairly argued. On a divifion, this amend- 
ment was negatived, non-contents 91— 
contents 68—majority 23. 

Thus all the refolutions were agreed to; 
but not without great altercation before 
either of them were carried ; and before 
the lords could communicate their concur- 
rence to the commons, the following pro- 
telt was enteied on the journals. 


PROTE §& T. 


Die Veneris 23 Januaris 1789. 

The houfé took into confideration the 
repoit from the committee, appointed to 
confider the refolutions of the commons de- 
livered at a conference on Tuefday latt. 

And the faid report being read by the 
clerk, 

It was moved to agree with the com- 
mittee in the faid report ; and the fame was 
(upon the queftion) ordered accordingly. 


Di ffentient, 
Firft. Becaufe we firmly adhere to the 
principles and arguments on which we dif- 
approved the refolutions formerly paffed by 
this houfe, efpecially when the legillative 
power of the rwe houfts of parliament, un- 
contiitutionally affumed by thofe refolu- 
tions, is meant to be employed to reftrict 
or fufpend many important and effential 
branches of the royal power, at the mo- 
ment of the declared incapacity of the king. 
Secondly. Becaute we think the power 
of confeiing the rank and privileges of the 
peerage, as a reward to merit, is neceffary 
to the royal authority, in order to afford 
au incitement to vigorous exertions in the 
fervice of the ttate, and is more peculiarly 
neceflary (like all other parts of the pre- 
rogat:ve) when the regal power is to be 
exercifed by a fubftitute, with an authority, 
uncertain and precarious in its duration : 
but efpecially on the prefent occafion, as 
it is the only branch of the prerogative 
fufficiently powe:ful to afford a remedy 
againit fuch a combination in this houle, 
as 
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as other parts of this fyftem of reftriGion 
and mutilation have a natural and obvious 
tendency to produce. 

And becaufe we conceive that this re- 
ftri€tion may ciate an intereft in the mem- 
bers of this houfe, to withhold their affent 
to reflore the ancient power of the crown 
in this refpect. 

Thirdly. Becanf we conceive, that by 
the fubfiiting law of the land his majeity’s 
property is fufliciently fecured from any 
undue difpofition and alienation, and the 
refolution on that fubject can have no other 
effe& but to convey to the public injurious 
fufpicions and unjuft imputations on the 
charaéter and intentions of his royal high- 
nefs the prince of Wales. 

Fourthly. Becaufe we are of opinion, 
that in order to maintain the proper dignity 
of the crown, and preferve the due influ- 
ence and refpeét which arifes from the great 
officers of {tate, it is neceflary that the per- 
fon exercifing the royal authority in the 
name and on the behalf of his majefty, 
fhould be attended by thofe diftinguifhed 
fervants, whofe funétions have heen eftab- 
lifhed for the purpofe of adding weight 
and fplendour to the regal office. We 
cannot agrez to a divifion of the royal 
power ; to the creation of a fourth eftate, 
unknown to the confti:ution of the country. 


FREDERICK, Cardiff, ° 
Henry, Southampton, 
Lothian, | Shaftefbury, 
Devonthire, Chedworth, 
Audley, Portland, 
Craven, Huntingdon, 
Bedford, Egremont, 
Carlifle, Malmefbury, 
Portchelter, Derby, 
Pelham, Hertford, 
Breadalbaney Cadogan, 
Caifillis, Boyle, 
Abergavenny, Maynard, 
Loughborcugh, Eglingtoune, 
Scarborough, Sandwich, 
Foley, Kinnaird, 
Ponfonby, Aberdeen, 
Sondes, Chr. Briftol, 
Douglas, Hay, 
Rawdon, Rodney, 
St. John, Northumberland, 
R. Llandaff, W. Fitzwilliam, 
Choimondeley, Buckinghambhire, 
Hereford, Walpole, 
Peterborough, Montfort. 
Stawell, 
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Diffent. For the rf, 2d, and 4th rea- 
fons only, 

Suffolk and Berks, Spencer, 
Hawke, Clifton, 

Diflent. For al! the reafons, except thofe 
in the latter part of the fecond reafon, be- 
ginning in thefe words, ‘ elpecially on,” 
&c. and from thence to the end of that 
fecond reafon. Selkirk. 

On Monday the 26th, the lords defired 
a conference with the commons, who, at- 
tending accordingly in the painted chamber, 
were informed, that their lordfhips had 
agreed to the five refolutions without any 
alterations. 

When the commons had returned to 
their own houfe, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer informed them, that he fheuld the 
next day fubmit to their confiderstion a 
motion, for laying before the prince of 
Wales a copy of the refolutions that had 

affed both houfes, for the purpole of 
st whether his royal highnefs would 
be willing to accept of the regency, under 
the reftriétions agreed upon. 

Accordingly, on Tuefday the 29th, 
Mr. Pitt fubmitted the following motion 
to the houfe; namely, ‘ That a committee 
be appointed to communicate to his royal 
highnefs the prince of Wales, the refolu- 


_tions which the houfé of lords and com- 


mons have agreed io, for providing the 
means of fupplying the defect in the per- 
fonal exercile of the roys] authority, under 
fuch regulat'ons as the prefent circumiftances 
may feem to require; and that the com- 
mittee be direcied to inform his royal high- 
nefs that the commons exprefs their hopes, 
that his royal highnefs will accept the faid 
charge, as foon as an aét of parliament can 
be paffed, for carrying into effeét ibe faid 
purpofe.’ 

This motion, after an amendment, pro- 
pofed by Mr. Sheridan, had been nega- 
tived, was agreed to without a divifion. 
Mr. Pitt chen moved, ‘ That the refolu- 
tion, which relates to the care of his ma- 
jefty’s perfon, and the management of 
his majefty’s houfhold being in the queer, 
fhould be communicated to her majefly, 
with an addrefs, humbly defiring her ma- 
jeity to take under her care thofé important 
trults, as foon as an aét of parliament cun 
be paffed for that purpofe.’ 

Both motions being agreed to, were 
ordered to be communicated to the lords 
at acanference; after which, it was fup- 
pofed, the fubje&t would be refumed by 


Diffent. For the 2d, 3d, and ath reafons, the commons on Monday. 


St. Albans. 
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CONTINENTAL AFFAIRS. 


Russia and Turkey. 


Berlin, January 3. 

AN exprefs arrived this morning from 

Warfaw, with the intelligence, that 
Oczakow was taken by ftorm on the 17th 
of laft month. The affiult was given in 
confquence of the powder magazines of 
the fortvefs having been blown up by a 
fhell. Six thoufand Turks are faid to have 
been killed, and 3000 made prifoners. 
The lois of the Ruffians is ettimated at 
4q000.— Lond. Gaz. 

Vienna, Jan. 2. Oczakow was carried 
by affault on the 17th of December. The 
number of the befiegers was 14,000 men, 
that of the garrifon 12,000. ‘There were 
7400 killed on the field, without reckon- 
ing thofe fabred in the houfes. 

There were found in the place 300 metal 
cannon and mortars. The grand maga- 
zine blew up: but a great quantity of 
ammunition of every {pecies was taken. 

The number of inhabitants are 25,000, 
among whom are 4000 very fine women. 

The Ruffians have loft 5000 men, in- 
cluding 180 officers. ‘The pacha who 
commanded the fortrefS, has been made a 
pifiner with the garrifon ; but the aga 
who led the troops was cut to pieces, as 
he refuled to furrender. 


Oczakow, or Oczacoff, is a town of 
Turkey in Europe, and capital of a pro- 
vince of the fame name, formerly inhabited 
by Tartars. During a former war there 
was a Turkifh gariifon of twenty thoufand 
men. However, it was taken by the 
Ruflians in the year 1737, and all thole 
who refifted were put to thefword. The 
Rutlians themfelves loft 18,000 men in the 
affault. The Turks returned the fame 
ycar with 70.000 men to retake it, but 
were obliged to retire a‘ter the lofs of 
20,000 3 but in 1738 the Ruffians with- 
deew their garrifon, and demolifhed the 
tortifications. Oczakow is feated on the 
river Bog, to the weit of the Nieper, or 
rather where they unite, at the place where 
they fall into the Biack Sea. _ It is forty- 
two miles fouth-welt of Bialagood, and 
100 north by eaft of Conitantinop'e. Long. 
47+ 35. lat. 46. 30. 

FRANCE. 


Veriailles, January 6. 
Refu't of a council of ftate, held here on 
the 27th of December 1788. 
The king having heard the report made 
to his council by the minilter of his finances, 


relative to the near convocation of the Etats 
Generaux, his majefty has adopted the 
principles and views thereof, and has or- 
dered as follows : 

Firft, That the deputies to the next 
Etats Gencraux, fhall be at leaft in num- 
ber one thoufand. 

2d. That this number fhall be formed 
as nearly as poflible, in proportion to the 
population and taxes of each bailiage. 

3d. That the number of deputies of the 
Tiers Etat fhall be equal to thofe of the 
other two orders united ; and that this pro- 
portion fhall be ordained by the letters of 
convocation. 

4. That thefe preliminary decifions fhall 
ferve as a bafis to the neceflary labours, for 
preparing without delay, the letters of con- 
vocation, as well as the other dilpofitions 
which are to accompany thein. 

Laftly, That the report made to his 
majelty fhall be printed at the foot of the 
prefent refult. 

Done at Verfailles, the king being in his 

counci!, the 27th day of Dec. 1788. 
LAURENT DE VILLEDEUIL. 


Other advices affert, that the king has 
given up, in favour of liberty, two of the 
mott dangerous prerogatives of his crown, 
namely, Lettres de Cachet, and the power 
of ioe a revenue without the confent of 
the ftates. No Lettres de Cachet (or ar- 
bitrary mandates) are in future to be iffued 
without fpecial reafons, and thefe reafons 
are to be ‘et forth in the warrant, and the 
legality to be afcertained and tried by the 
judges. 


GERMANY. 


Vienna, Jan. 3. The emperor, whio 
has been much indifpofed, fince his return 
to this capital, is now perfeétly recovered. 
—Lond. Gaz. 

Vienna, Dec. 24.° After the great 
quantity of fhow which fell in our environs, 
the cold has been fo exceflive that many 
poor people have been frozen to death ; 
tew remember a winter fo rigorous in this 
climate ; on the a1ft the thermometer was 
20 degrees below freezing. Not lefs than 
twenty-one perfons have been frozen to 
death in the fuburbs, and about eleven 
have had their limbs broke by falls; the 
weather was for fome days mild, but a 
north-eatt wind blows again this day, 
which renders the cold almoft infupport- 
able. 
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FOR JANUARY, 1789. 


HISTORICAL 


January 6. 
A Drvsht for 1000]. was received in the 
Chamber of London, incloféd in the 
following letter from the prince of Wales's 
treafurer, addreffed to the chamberlain of 
London, at his office, Guildhall. 

“ Sir, His royal highnefs the prince of 
Wales, apprehending that the poor of the 
city of London might fuftain fome hard- 
fhip and inconvenience, in this inclement 
feafon, from the delay of the king’s annual 
bounty, arifing from the prefent unfortu- 
nate ftate of his majefty’s health, has com- 
manded me to pay 1000}. into the cham- 
ber of London, to be applied to the relief 
of the poor, in the fame manner thst his 
mijefty’s bounty has ufually been. I have 
the honour to be, &c. 

Henry Lyte.” 
January 7. 

A remarkable inftance of the power of 
conicience has occurred within thefe few 
davs. The fecretary of the Sun Fire- 
oflice received a letter, written in a foreign 
hand, inclofing a bank note of 100]. which 
the writer of the letter defired fhould be 
carried to the account of the office, and 
acknowledged in a morning paper fome 
day the firit week of January, which was 
accordingly done. ‘There is no other way 
of accounting for this, but from the re- 
morfe of fome perfon who had defrauded 
that inftitution. 

JANUARY 14. 

At a court of ‘common council, the 
thanks of the city were unanimoufly voted 
to the prince df Wales, for his princely 
donation of rocol.; and, at the fame 
time, a fubfcription was ordered to be fet 
on foot, for the farther relief of the poor, 
to which the chamberlain was ordered ta 
pav rs500l.—The town clerk then read 
Mr, Pitt's anfwer to their thanks, whch 
was ordered to be entered on their jour- 
nals, and printed in the public papers. 

JANUARY 15. 

The recorder of London, with the 
ferifis and the town: clerk, attended his 
royal highnefs the prince of Wales, at 
Carlton houfe, with the unanimous vote 
of thanks, from the common council of 
London ; in prefenting which the recorder 
addreffed the prince nearly as follows : 

“ Sir, We have the honour of attend- 
ing your royal highnels, by the direction 
of the corporation of London, with their 
moft refpeétful thanks for that princely 
bounty, which is the fubject of the reiolu- 
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tion in my hand. I believe I fpeak truly 
the fentiments of thefe gentlemen, as well 
as my own, in afluring your royal high- 
nefs, that no charge could have been given 
to us, which we fhou!d have executed 
with greater pleafure ; and we think cur- 
felves peculiarly happy in the honour of 
prefenting to your royal highnefs, the firit 
public teftimony of that retpect and vene- 
ration from the giestett city in the world, 
to which you are fo eminently entitled 
from every good citizen, and every truly 
affe€tionate fubje& of your royal father. 
The vote of thanks which we now prefent, 
we flatter ourfelves, will be the more ac- 
ceptable, for having paiicd without one 
diflenting voice.” 

The addrefs was then read, to which 
the prince of Wales replied, “ That he 
received with much pleafure this mark of 
refpeé&t from the c'tizens of London, of 
whofe loyalty and affection he had now a 
freth proof ; that he fhould be ftudious to 
cultivate their affeétion, and deferve their 
eiteem.” 

JANUARY 17. 

Saturday morning early the following 
melancholy difafter happened at Rotherhithe 
in confequence of the frott. The cap‘ain 
of a veflel lying off Rotherthithe, fearing 
the mifhap that might arife from the ice 
cutting his fhip’s cables, made an agrce- 
ment with a publican on fhore for faiten- 
ing a cable to his premifes ; in confequence, 
a {mall anchor was carried on fhore, and 
depolited in the cellar, while another cable 
was faftened round a beam in another part 
of the houfe. In the night the fhip veered 
about, and being driven by the large cakes 
of ice, the cables holding faft, carried away 
the beam of the houfe, and levelled it with 
the ground, by which accident five perfons. 
afleep in their beds were killed. 

JANUARY 19. 

On Friday two pritouers were eanitalty 
conviéted at the Old Bailey, viz. William 
Woodcock, for the wilful murder of Sylvia 
his wife, by giving her jeveral mortal 
wounds on the head, of which the lan- 
guifhed fome days, and then died. It ap- 
peared on the trial, that the prifoner was 
a gentleman's fervant, and had been mar 
ried fome years to the deceafed (a mulatto 
woman) but, perhaps being tired of bis 
choice, had hitely intermarried with another 
woman, and, under pretence of taking a 
frefi lodging for his wite Sylvia, took her 
trom a friend at Enfield to Chelfea,.where 
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he ‘aid he had taken the apartment ; he, in 
his way thither, in Robinfon’s-lane, de- 
rounded of her a key fhe had in her pocket, 
which the refufing, he moft inhumanly 
beat her over the head and face with a 
Jaree ttick, which took off one of her ears, 
and fractured her fkull in feveral places, 
leaving her for dead in a ditch there; but 
2 gardener’s fe:vant coming to market dif- 
covered the body, and perceiving fome 
fiens of life procured affittance, and con- 
veyed her to the officers of Chelfea parith, 
by whof huinane aflittance her lite was 
p clonged fo zs to give an account of this 
horrid tranfaction, and lead to the diito- 
very of the mhuman perpetrator, who re- 
ceived fent.nce to be executed on Monday. 
-—Ciroclius Carty, for the wilful murder 
of Michael Williams, whom he hed ftopt 
aid robbed on the highway, near the four- 
mile {tone on the Edewaie road, and on 
Wiliams’s making fome refiftance, he 
ftabiet him with a knife, in the lower 
part of the body and grom, of which he 
langviihed but a few days, and then died. 
He allo received &ntence to be executed 
o1 Monday. ‘They were accordingly 
executed this day, and the body of Carty 
ordered to be hun. ‘n chains. 
JANUARY 20. 

The flave laws of Jamaica have been re- 
yiled, and téveral regulations made in fa- 
vour cf the negroes. The ailembly have 
paffed an a&t which contains the following 
reforms : 

1. Every pofleffor of a flave is prohi- 
bited from turning him away when inca- 
pacitated by age or ficknefs, but muft pro- 
vide for him whoiefome neceflaries of life, 
under a penalty of 10!. for every offence. © 

2. Every perfon who mutilates a flave 
fhall pay a fine not exceeding 1ool. and 
be imprifoned not exceeding twelve months, 
and in very atrocious cates the flaves may 
be declared free. 

2. Any perfon wantonly or bloody- 
mindedly killing a flave fhall fuffer death. 

4- Any perfon whipping, bruifing, 
wounding, or imprifoning a flave not h:s 
property, nor under his care, fhall’ fuffer 
fine and imprifooment. 

5- A parochial tax to he raifed for the 
fupport of negroes difabled by ficknefs and 
old age, having no owners. 

A letter from Philadelphia, dated the 
aft of O&ober, fays, that congrefs, by a 
seiclution of the 16th of the preceding 
month, had recommended to the feveral 
ftates to pafs proper iaws for preventing 
the tranfporiation of convicted malefactors 
fon joreign countries into the Unitedjitates. 


The fame letters add, that the aflembly of 
ConneSticut had pated fuch a law, and 
another to prevent negro traffic. 

Letters from Philadelphia fay, that the 
new fcecleral government is to take place 
in the different American ftates on the rit 
day of March next; and that the next 
meeting of congrefs will be held in the city 
of New York, 

JANUARY 21. 

The feffions ended at the Old Bailey, 
when 318 convicts received judgment of 
death, one was ordered to be tranfported, 
nine to be imprifoned and kept to hard 
labour in the houfe of correction, eight to 
be whipped, and 25 dilcharged by pro- 
clanaiion. The convisis for tranfporta- 
tion will receive fentence on the 30th inft. 

The feffions of the peac2 is adjourned to 
this day at Guildhall, the fflion of Oyer 
and Terminer until Friday the 3oth in- 
ftant, at Guildhall, and the feffion of 
Gaol Delivery of Newgate will begin the 
2sih day of February next at the Old 
Bailey. « 

JANUARY 22. 

Sunday it b'ew a very hard gale of wind 
at S. W. which did a great deal of mif- 
chief in the river, particularly in the Pool, 
where feveral veffels broke from their moor- 
ings, and, being driven in the ice in dif- 
ferent directions, caufed a great deal of 
confufion, it being impofhible, from the 
abundance of ice, to bring them to moor- 
ings, or to put down anchors for their 
fecurity. Several tier of {mall craft were 
alfo cut adrift, and, driving between the 
thips and the large cakes of ice, were tloved 
to pieces, and furk. 

TANUARY 28. 

The daily accounts frem Kew, of his 
majefty’s health, have continued to vary 
in much the fame manner as laft month. 
The offic:al reports of yefterday and to. day 
are as follows: 

Kew Houfe, Jan. 27. 

His majefty was much difturbed yefter- 
day, has had a reltiels might, and 1s not 
guiet this morning. 

G. Baker, 
L. Pepys, 
F, WILLIS. 


Kew Palace, two o'clock, Jan. 28. 
His maietty became quiet yefterday, 
has hid a good n‘ght, and is quiet this 
morning. 
R. WARREN. 
T. GisBORNE. 
F, WILLIs. 
A SE- 
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GreaT Frost. 


A fevere fro commenced in London, 
on the 25th of November laft, at night, two 
days betore the new moon, with a very 
gentle E wind: at eight the next morning 
the barometer, in Pater nofter row, was 
at 30.37, and the thermometer at 32. It 
continued exaétly feven weeks, with 
the wind principally between the N and 
E, though it fhifted to all points, and 
was S$ the whole of Dec. 31, accompanied 
with a great fall of fhow. On the sth 
of January the barometer was remarkably 
high, being at 30.78, with a gentle NE 
wind ; the thermometer 21, at exght in the 
morning, and did not rife higher than 26, 
fo that this was the coldeft day. On the 
13th, two days after the full moon, with 
the wind at E (the point at which the froft 
began) a fudden change took place in the 
Ttate of the atmofphere ; for, after much 
{now du:ing the morning, it begun to rain 
at noon, and the drops freze when they 
reached the ground: this continued for 
fome time, and at eve there was a general 
thaw ; the barometer 29.13, the thermo- 
meter 36, and the wind foutherly. 

During the above fioft, the fcene upon 
the Thames, which was frozen quite over 
below London bridge, exemplified the 
promptitude with which the people of this 
country feize on every occafion of profit- 
able traffic. No fooner had the Thames 
acquired a fufficient confiftency, than 
booths, turn-abouts, &c. &c. were ereét- 
ed; the puppet-fhews, wild beafts, &c. 
were traniported from every adjacent vil- 
Jage ; while the watermen, that they might 
draw their ufual refources from the water, 
broke the ice clofe to the fhore, and ereét- 
ed bridges, with toll-bars, to make every 
paflenger pay a halfpenny for getting to 
the ice. One of the futtling booths had 
for its fign, “ Beer, wine, and {pirituous 
liquors, without a licence.” Aman who 
fold hot-gingerbread bad a board, on 
which was written, ‘ No fhop-tax ror 
window duty.” All the adventurers con- 
tended in thefe fhort attractive fentences 
for the preference of the company, and the 
Thames was generally crowded.—Two 
fheep were roafted on the ice, at Fulham, 
and fold at eight-pence a pound. 

Perhaps the breaking up of the fair upon 
the Thames by the thaw exceeded every 
idea that could be formed of it, as it was 
not till after the dufk of the evening that 
the buly crowd weve perfuaded of the ap- 
proach of athaw. This, however, with 
the cracking of fome ice about eight, made 
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the whole a fcene of the moft perfe& con- 
fuiion, as men, beafts, booths, turn-a- 
bouts, puppet-fhows, &c. &c. were all in 
motion, and pouring toward the fhore on 
each fide. The confluence here was {fo 
fudden and impetuous, that the watermen 
who had formed the tcll-bars over the 
fides of the river, not being abie to main- 
tain their ftation from the crowd, &c. 
pulled up the boards, by which a number 
of perfons who could not leap, or were 
borne down by the prefs, were foufed up 
to the middle; happily, very litle damage 
befide was fuftained, except the lofs of a 
few hats, handkerchicfs, &c. by the light 
fingured gentry, who availed them/elves 
of the coptufion. The difficulty of land- 
ing at the ftaivs abort Tower-hill, how- 
ever, was in the extreme till near ten, oc- 
cafioned by the crowding of people from 
the fhore, who were attraied by the con- 
fufion on the water. 


Bik TT B26. 


MArchionels of Buckingham, a daughter, 
Duchefs cf Northninberland, a fon. 
Lady of the right hon. Charles Town- 
fhend, a daughter. 


‘ MARRIAGES. 


Nic#oras Calvert, efq. elde& fon of 

Felix Calveit, e(q. of Portland Place, 
to Mifs Frances Pery, youngeft daughter 
of vifcount Pery of Irelaad. 

Major Henry Gage, nephew to lord 
Gage, to Milfs Skiuner, daughter of the 
late general Skinner. 

Edward Hailes, efq. cnly fon of fi 
Edward Hales, bart. to Mifs Lucy Darell, 
daughter of Henry Darel, eiq. 

Thomas Daniel, jun. efg. of Brifol, 
to Mifs Cave, daughter of John Cave, efq. 

George Talbot, efq. eldett fon of the 
Jate hon. and rev. Dr. Talbot, to Mifs 
Cuarlotte Drake, youngeft daughter of the 
late rev. Dr. Drake. 

John Wright, jun. efg. of Kelvedon 
Hall, Effex, to Mis Eliza Lawfcn, 
youngeit daughter of fir John Lawion, 
bart. 

John Jofish Holford, efq. of Lifbon, to 
Mifs Jackfon, daughter of Charles Jack- 
fon, elq. of the General Polt-office. 


DEATHS. 


O N new year’s day, Fletcher Norton, 
lord Grantley, chief juftice in Eyre 
fouth of Trent, formerly fpeaker of the 
houle of commons, 

The 
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The next day, the right hon. Charles 
Wolfran Cornwall, fpeaker of the houfe 
of commons, chief jutlice in Eyre north of 
‘Trent. 

Noel Hill, lord Berwick. 

Sir Robert Bernard, bart. formerly M. 
P. for Weftminiter. 

Lady Elizabeth Archer. 

Su Charles Barrow, bart. M. P. for 
Gloucetter. 

Miis Campbell, daughter of the late 
Jord William Campbell, brother of the 
duke of Argyle. 

Lord vit.ount Clifden of Ireland. 

Lieutenant gencral William Wynyard. 

William Fauguier, eff. F. R.S. a di- 
acer of the South Sea company. 

Cann Wilkins, eiq. the oldett magiftrate 
in the couniy of Somerfet. 

Lady Blackwood, reli&t of fir Robert 
Biackwood, bir. 

Rev. Dr. Lloyd, rc&or of Stowe, in 
Northamptonfhire. 

William Mande, efq. of Downing- 
fticet, Wein niter. 

Reginald Lycon, efq. of Hallow Park, 
Warcetterfhire. 

Edward Stanley, efq. late fecretary of 
the Cuttoms. 

Piince Frederick Henry of Pruffia, Mar- 
grave of Krandenbergh Schwedt. 

Lady cf fir Alexander Ramiy Irvine, 
wait. 

Si William Maxwel!, bart. 

William Young, efg. brother to admiral 
James Yours. 

Richard Crowt*er, efq. furgeon to 
Br:dewell and Beth!em Hoipitals. 

Sir Hepworth Will amfon, bart. hégh 
fheriff of the county of Durham. 

Jeremiah Meyer, efq. miniature painter 
to his majelty. 

William Snell, efq. late a dire&or of 
the Bank. 

Hon. Harrict Emma Marianna Deve- 
reux, fourth daughter of vifcount Hereford. 

James Young, e1q. admiral of the white. 


PROMOTION. 
TP HE right hon. William Brabazen 
+ Ponjonby, and Charles lord Loftus, 
to be poftmafters general of Ireland. 


BANKRUPTS. From the GazeTre. 
JANUARY 3. 
TcHARD Weatherall, of Clipttone- 
ftreet, Marybonne, victualler. 
Richard Mitchell, of Keynfham, in 
Somerfethhire, merchant. 
Samuel Ponfeld, of Birmingham, hard- 
wareman, 


John Balch the elder, of Clare-market, 
poulterer. 

January 6. 

Charles Wokeman, of Briftol, and of 
the parith of Weftbury-upon-Trym, in 
Gloucetterfhire, linen-draper. 

John Wallace, of the three fans, New- 
crane, Shadwell, viétualler and flopfellew 
JANUARY to. 

Edward W ebtier, of Sheffield, in York- 

fhire, ftaymaker. 

Abraham Wilkinfon, of Strutton- 
ground, Wettminfter, victualler. 

Jofeph Rutt, of St. Catherme’s, ma- 
theinatical mftrument-maker. 

John Newberry, of Upper Marybonne- 
treet, oilman. 

Lethe Grove, of Crofby-(quare, mer- 
chant and banker. 

James Webber and William Waftell, 
of White Lion-ftreet, Norton-falgate, 
gauze-dreflers and partners. 

JANUARY 14. 

Charles Reddington, of Great Turn- 

ftile, Holborn, hatter. 
JANUARY 17. 

William Owen, of Cornhill, confec- 
ticner. 

Jchn Sadlington, of Warwick-court, 
Holborn, taylor. 

John Daniel Cailler, Daniel Cailler, 
and Charles Frederick Cailler, of Exeter, 
merchants and partners. 

George Mafterman, of Selby, in York- 
fhire, common-brewer. 

William Strouc, of Wantage, in Berks, 
dealer. 

JANUARY 20. 

Henry Martin, of the Crefcent, in the 
minories, merchant. 

Robert Spencer and Thomas Pryor, of 
Rochetter, in Kent, drapers, taylors, and 
copartners. 

Jcteph Bennett the elder, of the parith 
of Batley, in Yorkfhire; and John Ben- 
net, of Sands-inill, in the parith of Dewf- 
bury, in the faid county, merchants and 
copartners. 

TANUARY 24. 

Wiliiam Nicoll the elder, of St. Paul's 
Church-yard, book(féller. 

Robert Moore, of Pudding-lane, Lon- 
don, merchant. 

Mark Vanderkifte, of Croydon, Surry, 
apothecsry. 

John Peters, and Alexander Peters, of 
Southwaik, Surry, linen drapers and part- 
ners. 

James Webb, of St. Martin’s-court, 
St. Martin’s in the fields, Middlefex, hard- 
wareman. 


Charles 

















Charles Adam Duff, of Abchurch-lane, 
London, merchant. 

William Leigh, of Manchefter, grocer. 

Francis Carter, of Live pool, furgeon 
and apothecary. . 

John Meggitt, of Kingfton-upon-Hull, 
merchant. 

Emanuel Williams, of St. Thomas, 
Southwark, ttonemafon and builder. 

William Eyton, of St. Michael in Bed- 
wardine, Worcefterfhire, linen-draper. 

Thomas Milner, of Alford, in Lin- 
colnfhire, fellmonger. 

John Watfon, of Kingfton-upon-Hull, 
taylor. 

William Kindly, of Budge-row, Lon- 
don, cabinet. maker. 

John Fownes, of Norwich-court, Eaft 
Smithfield, fkinner. 

John Langford, of Shepherd’s-market, 
May-fair, butcher. 

Richard Brown, of Ely place, Hol- 
born, {crivener. 

David Burn, of Wapping High-ftreet, 
fail-maker. 

Robert Bradley, of Fludyer-ftreet, 
Weitminfter, coal-merchant. 

William Porteous, of Cateaton-ftreet, 
Lendon, wholefale haberdafier. 

John Undrell, of Birmingham, and 
John Gardner, of Bordefley, near Bir- 
mingham, wick yarn-makers and part- 
ners. 

Peter Fitzherbet, of Briftol, failmaker 
and timber-merchant. 

Henry Barrowclough, of Manchefter, 
potter-dealer. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GHepherd’s Sermons, at Bampton’s Lec- 

ture, 8vo. ¢s. 6d. boards. 

Cooke’s Tranflation of the Revelation, 
with Notes, &c. 8vo, 7s. 

Diverlity, a Poem, 2s. 6d. 

Tears of Loyalty, a Poem, 1s 6d. 

Sandys’ Selection of the words of Chrift, 
with Notes, 8vo. 6s. 

Narrative of the Shipwreck of the An- 
telope, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Englith Parnaffus, by Adams, r2mo. 
4s. 6d. 

Jamefon’s Treatife on Diluents, 2s. 6d. 

Harrington's Letter to Prietiley, Caven- 
dith, &c. 3s. 6d. 

Diicourfe concerning the Refurreétion of 
Bodies, 2s. 

Keith’s Praétical Arithmetician, 12mo. 
3s 


Farley's Imprifonment for Debt Un- 
coniiitutional, 3s. 
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Agnes de Courci, 4 vols. r2mo. 123. 
Jemingham’s Enthufiafin, a Pom, 2s. 


Sheldon’s Eflay on the Fractuie of the 
Patella, 2s. 6d. 

Works of the late Tohn Gregory, M.D. 
4 vols. finall 8vo. 14s. 
pars Advice to Gouty Perfor, 1s. 
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AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, 
From Jan. 12, to Jan. 17, 1789. 


By the Standard WincHESTER Bufhel 
of eight Gallons. 

Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Beans 

sds. d.5.d.% d. 8. de 


London 5 |— 2 10) 12 9 
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COUNTIES INLAND, 




















Middlefex 6 2j——|2 82 313 2 
Surry 6 of3 3/2 roj2 2/3 18 
Hertford 6 o\——j2 ol2 cl3 5 
Bedford 5 913 ale St 1¢]3, 0 
Cambridge § 62 r0l2 Gt cle 7 
Huntingdon 5 8 —|: qr 72 $ 
Northampt-« § 9/3 10/2 Gir 82 9g 
Rutland 5 a 6jt O13 © 
Leicefter § 10/3 62 It O13 5 
Nottingham § 82 112 cit 82 8 
Derby 5 11——|2 7jt a3 © 
Stafford 5 Oj 2 O}T 1313 6 
—- ? : 33 5)? 4 "613 It 
erefor i——|2 3 216 
Worcefter 6 1|— 2 61 1113 2 
Warwick 5 1Oj—|2 9/2 3/3 6 
Gloucefler § Sim lz GT olga 
Wilts 5 y a 2 9/2 213 9 
Berks 5 1Olmmee|2 812 213 2 
Oxtord 5 o|——|2 Siz 213 2 
Bucks 5 ike |2ElX Talg 2 
COUNTIES upon the COAST. 
Effex 5 Fim i|2 st m2 9 
Suffolk $ 12 92 4it 102 6 
Norfolk 5 32 G2 312 ol—— 
— 5 43 10]2 4|t 2 9 
or 5 63 32 sit 83 
Durham 5 4 C2 sit 713 0 
Northumb. 5 23 22 3]1 63 3 
Cumberland § 10/3 412 3)n 6} 
Weftmoreland 6 si——!z2 6!1 7i/——-- 
Lancafhire 6 yz rir ir3 4 
Chehhire 6 O——|2 gIT 10}———e 
Monmouth 6 3\— 2 5{t ol—— 
Somerfet § loj——|2 71 113° 6 
Devon 6 Oo—/2 I3#— 
Corawall 5 3; — 2 es I : — 
Dorfet 6 Om——|2 7:12 14 © 
H empihire 5 poe 2 giz !3 3 
Suftex § 9——2 &2 O13 4 
Kent 5 Jim 2 7,2 Fz 8 
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